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SEMINARY WEEK AT GETTYSBURG 


The Story of the One Hundred Eleventh Commence- 
ment of Gettysburg Seminary With Excerpts 
From Notable Lectures 


By Professor Raymond T. Stamm, Ph.D. 


“THERE IS ONE Divine Essence which is called and which 
is God.” These words express the theme of the annual Get- 
tysburg Seminary Week, which was observed May 4-7, 1937. 
The lectures, attended by audiences which overtaxed the 
capacity of the Seminary Chapel, covered the whole range 
of theological study. 


God’s Revelation in History 


The program of the week was opened by Prof. William F. 
Albright, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., of the department of Semitic 
languages in Johns Hopkins University, an authority on 
Palestinian archzeology. In two lectures, one on the “Arch- 
zology of Palestine and the Bible,” and the other on the 
“New Canaanite Literature and the Old Testament,” he 
illustrated the methods of archeological investigation and 
showed how the data and the conclusions drawn from them 
are brought to bear upon the question of the trustworthiness 
of the Bible. He laid special emphasis upon the recent finds 
in North Syria. Archzeological discoveries in general con- 
firm the Bible but they do not support the theory of the 
verbal inspiration of the Scriptures. 

The method of studying the Bible by taking full account 
of its historical context is an exacting one. It requires much 
time and does not always yield the immediate homiletical 
and devotional results which the preacher is seeking; but 
in the end, it is rich beyond comparison with any and 
every method of chapter-and-verse analysis, which tries to 
get at the spiritual contents of a book without adequate 
reference to its history, economics, politics and comparative 
religion. 

The superiority of the historical method was demon- 
strated by Prof. George A. Barton, Ph.D., LL.D., of the 
Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Barton, who 
is best known to us through his book, “Archzeology and the 
Bible,” and more recently through “The Apostolic Age” 
(University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936), made very vivid 
the elements which entered into the making of the Apostolic 
Church. 


The Doctrine of God in the Augsburg Confession 


God’s revelation of Himself began at the very dawn of 
history. It came to ever clearer expression through Old 
Testament times until it was incarnated in Christ Jesus. 
Then it was continued through the Holy Spirit in His body 
the church, and down through the centuries it has deposited 
from time to time its creedal statements. Speaking of these 
creeds, Prof. Charles F. Sanders, D.D., of the Department 
of Philosophy of Gettysburg College, said in his Holman 
Lecture on Article I of the Augsburg Confession, which will 
be published in the July 1937 issue of The Lutheran Church 
Quarterly: 

“They are the ‘best statement’ of tings so profound that 
finality is beyond them. Moreover the spirit of the age in 
which the Creed is conceived likewise makes its contribu- 
tion to the expression; for the very 
purpose of the Creed is to serve as a 
symbol of inclusion and exclusion at 
the same time.” 

And of the meaning of the doctrine 
of the Trinity for the man of today 
he says: 

“The dogma of the Trinity is the 
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dividing line between naturalism and supernaturalism. By 
its acceptance man is conceived as ‘a little lower than the 
angels’; by its rejection man is a little higher than the 
beasts. With it, divine revelation is accounted for; without 
it, what is offered as revelation is reduced to the level of 
sublime fiction.” 


God’s Self-Revelation in the Crucible of 
Life’s Tragedies 

Christianity is like a tree rooted deep in the soil of the 
Scriptures; the creeds are its trunk and there are branches 
and fruit. That was the figure which was employed to de- 
scribe it by Dr. Robert E. Speer, secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church. He delivered 
three lectures: “The Place of Christ in the Life and Thought 
of the World”; “What is Christianity?” and “The Death of 
Christ in Human Experience.” 

Despite appearances to the contrary, he insisted, the 
world of today is coming more and more to recognize the 
moral supremacy of Jesus, and the deity and the saviour- 
hood of Jesus. No longer can there be a distinction between 
faith and belief, for there is no escape from believing. Who 
has ever met an agnostic who was agnostic about his own 
agnosticism? But more is required than belief. Christianity 
is a way of life. As a Christian one will set all the dark 
mysteries of life against the background of the cross—a 
tragedy inconceivably deep and dark, which nevertheless 
must have been justified in the mind of God. We have a 
different God since Calvary, for Christ carried a knowledge ~* 
of human experience with Him, and the cross of Christ 
means a new God to us. 


“Give Us God”—Individually and Socially 

It is through “the foolishness of preaching” that men come 
to believe in the God Who is revealed thus in Scripture, 
Creed and personal suffering. But through what kind of 
preaching will God give Himself to men? 
“ “Give Us God” was the theme of Paul E. Scherer, D.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D., who delivered the Dr. and Mrs. Jeremiah 
Zimmerman lectures on “Effective Preaching.” Dr. Scherer 
began by describing the mood and temper of modern life, its 
blight of pessimism and its psychology of religious panic— 
panic which takes refuge in sheer superstition or resorts 
to such ineffective devices as the High Church strategy, or 
Fundamentalism with its untenable theory of verbal inspira- 
tion, or Modernism with its effort to domesticate the King- 
dom of God. Realistic preaching, candid and urgent in spirit, 
will face both the darkness and the light. It will seek its 
spring and charter in the actuality of Divine revelation, in 
human experience, in the Person of Christ, and in the wit- 
ness of the Christian fellowship in the Body of Christ. 

Deprecating the tendency among Lutherans to minimize 
the subjective element in religion as over against the objec- 
tive factors, Dr. Scherer called upon our church to attempt 
some new appraisal of the role which experience plays in 
the elaboration of an authority in the life of the Christian. 

Men need always to be reminded of their possible better 
selves in Christ. When the world seems to have become 
bigger than God, the sermon must give men a greater God. 
Again, when it seems that man has lost stature and dignity, 
the funetion of the sermon is to cause men to see Jesus, for 
no man can look at Jesus and call life 
cheap. At times it even seems as if sin 
had become bigger than Christ. It is 
no longer as simple as it was in Eden. 
There is a corporate guilt today. Many 
Christians have come to despair of the 
coming of Christ’s Kingdom on earth 

(Continued on page 21) 
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THE PARABLE OF THE SOILS-—I 


By THE Rev. JosEPH SITTLER, JR., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Tuomas WoLtrFr, who champed 
at the bit in his native town in 
North Carolina and who felt 
that to become a writer he 
would have to live in Greenwich 
Village in lower Manhattan, and 
who fled furiously from there 
to the more recondite and rare 
atmosphere of Paris, ultimately 
began to get his rushing words 
on paper on a day that he found 
himself in a miserable hotel in 
Dijon. Another young man 
whose article appeared in the 
September Harper’s, believed 
that the impulses and materials 
of art could not possibly reside 
in prosaic Seattle, Wash., and 
therefore tore himself up by the 
roots, went to Boston, Mass., 
found that in Boston just as in 
Seattle people are people, that love and lust, gentleness and 
brutality, joy and hope and breakings of the heart are 
everywhere the same, finally turned his steps home again to 
write of men and women of his heart’s knowledge. Both of 
these men were victims of a common human delusion, and 
both represent a truth about ourselves that all of us can 
recognize. I mean that we all tend to ascribe our frustra- 
tions and our failures to something outside of us in order to 
stifle the suspicion that these same frustrations and failures 
may be due to something inside of us. 


It Is In Ourselves 

It’s a long and a bitter process whereby most of us come 
to recognize the brute truth of Shakespeare’s saying, “The 
fault, dear Brutus, is in ourselves, not in our stars, that we 
are underlings.” We comfort our plain incompetence, and 
mask our manifest lack of skill by fancying that a change of 
place, a fresh situation, new things to work with, new sights, 
sounds, faces will remove the brake on our abilities and 
transform us into creatures somewhat nearer our heart’s 
desire. The child who wants to learn to make music on the 
piano, but whose rebellious hands cannot be forced to prac- 
tice more than thirty minutes a day on the old family up- 
right with cracked varnish and the yellow keys, looks long- 
ingly at a black, gleaming Steinway in a show window and 
muses—‘“but if we only had that at our house!” And many 
a doting mother, whose indulgence has incapacitated her 
child for the discipline of knowledge, when the child fails in 
French or arithmetic, protests about the teacher to the prin- 
cipal in the fond notion that a change in channel will remove 
the obstructions which are plainly in the child himself. And 
this human frailty will blossom forth again this spring in 
the breast of practically every golfer in the country on the 
day that he stops before a shop window resplendent with 
new clubs, balls, and gadgets. Despite his humiliating recol- 
lection of some lad of carefree disposition, possessed of five 
antiquated clubs and a pocketful of quarter golf balls who 
last summer regularly made the course with a leisurely 85, 
this poor symbol of the truth that “hope springs eternal in 
the human breast,” will hold long and solemn talks with the 
salesman about new and improved club-heads, and shafts, 
and buy a box of mystically treated balls that soar for yards 
and yards! If I could only get new equipment,—if I could 
only get at this job that wants doing in a new place; if I 
could only improve, change, do something about the ma- 
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chinery whereby work is done 
or excellence is achieved—ah, 
then everything would be dif- 
ferent! 

And so it goes. We ascribe to 
things outside of us failures 
which inhere to the inside of us, 
and excuse the dullness of our 
hearts or the sluggishness of our 
minds by muttering about the 
shortcomings of secondary fac- 
tors. And it is a partial redemp- 
tion of our pride to ascribe to 
unhappy environment or com- 
mon externals that condition 
which has its root in ourselves. 

Take, for instance, the Gospel 
4 of God’s love—holding within 
“si spiritual potentialities which if 

once received in intimate -per- 

sonal life would work for men 

as individuals an unspeakable effect, and would thence flow 
forth into collective life with regenerative power. For almost 
two thousand years it has been declared and set forth in 
forms of worship. And each of us knows with what halting 
pace, in how fragile a form it takes up its abode in us. And 
when, confronted by this fact, we fall into a diagnostic mood, 
we fall again into that ancient delusion:—the delusion of 
ascribing to externals what is proper to internals, of “pass- 
ing-the-buck” to the message in order to avoid confession 
that the real trouble is with the hearing soul. “A new way 
of preaching, a new form of worship, a new organization of 
the Church!” “ 
“Listen,” Said Jesus re pAey 


That, fundamentally, was the attitude that people were 
taking when Jesus preached. Recollect that ironical word 
of our Lord in the seventh chapter of Luke, “Whereunto 
then shall I liken the men of this generation, and to what are 
they like? They are like unto children sitting in the market- 
place, and calling one to another, and saying, We have piped 
unto you, and ye have not danced; and we have mourned to 
you, and ye have not wept. For John the Baptist came, 
neither eating bread nor drinking wine, and ye say, He hath 
a devil. The Son of Man is come, eating and drinking, and ye 
say, Behold, a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners!” “So,” Jesus seems here to say, 
“Just what is it you want?” The Word of God comes in the 
form of an ascetic, a stern, disciplined character—and you 
call him crazy, a fanatic. And now it comes to you in the 
form of a natural, normal, sane and healthy personality— 
and you reject him for doing precisely what you damned 
John the Baptist for refraining from doing. 

“Listen,” says Jesus, “bring a halt to this passing of the 
buck; stop excusing yourselves with hypercritical super- 
ciliousness and for once look at the facts plainly! Is the real 
trouble with the seed—or is it with the soil? Is your ad- 
mitted fruitlessness a result of poor sowing, or it is with the 
place, mayhap, where the seed falls? And so He begins an- 
other of those incomparable stories, the parable of the sower, 
second, I suppose, only to the parable of the prodigal son 
for its trenchancy and classic economy of words. We are 
off on the wrong foot at the very outset when we call this 
story the parable of the sower, for we now see that Jesus 
meant to fasten the attention of his hearers on the condition 
of the soil and not in the potency of the seed; on the state 
of the receiving soil, and not on the authority of the sower. 
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Jesus begins, “Hearken!”—and concludes “Take heed, there- 
fore, how ye hear.” And there is the first truth of this para- 
ble: Singly that hearing is an urgent business. We assume 
that because the initiative is with the speaker that a message 
controls the hearer. But those roles may.be reversed: the 
hearer may control the message. An appeal, even the appeal 
of Jesus, may be frustrated by unreceptiveness. Depth may 
remain locked in futility, beauty may never be seen, mag- 
nificence may stalk the ways of life like a beggar—because 
there is no dimension of depth in people, or no eye for 
beauty, or no mind for the austerity of true magnificance. 
Bach wrote his great B Minor Mass and his Passion Music 
in 1735. It was heard once, rolled off, and was buried until 
a hundred years later when Mendelssohn dragged it out of 
deep-dusted silence to astound the world. 

No, it is not about the message, the seed, but about the 
hearer, the soil, that this parable has to do. “And when much 
people were gathered together, and were come to him 
out of every city he began to speak— “There is the soil—the 
stuff of our human understanding into which that teaching 
falls.” Why had they come? From curiosity—some of them— 
idle followers of every crowd. Self-seeking, others. It might 
be profitable to cultivate the company of this seven days’ 
wonder! Some came in quick and shallow enthusiasm, others 
in deep longing. And how would they receive His words? 
As variously as the soil of Galilee received the sown seed. 
Not in vain had this village-bred lad watched the lonely 
sower amid the furrows. So He would tell the multitude a 
story about themselves. Being under no illusions (Brave 
Son of fact!) he would tell them just what chance his teach- 
ing would have with them, and why in some of them it 
would find no lodgment. “And he spoke many things, saying, 
Behold a sower went forth to sow—.” 


The Blame 


By some perversity we are so quick to blame the sower 
or the seed, and correspondingly slow to blame the soil. We 
can detect innumerable defects in the first—but regard the 
second with an imperturbable complacency. Our first and 
most intense reaction is against the prophet and his message, 
and our weakest scrutiny is turned upon ourselves. If only 
the prophet would strike out vigorously for this “cause” or 
that, for this “movement” or the other; or if only the prophet 
were a different man and his message a different message! 

Well, let the sins of the prophets and the inexpertness of 
the message be frankly admitted. The genuine prophet will 
be the first to make confession. But this fact remains: that 
message and messenger, seed and sower are never the funda- 
mental causes of our fruitlessness! Remember! there was 
once a Messenger “who spoke as never man spake” and they 
nailed him to a cross! The fault then was not in the factor of 
initiative, but in the factor of response; not in the seed, but 
in the soil. Jesus wasn’t giving vent to the cynicism of re- 
sentment when he said of some, “neither will they be per- 
suaded, if one rose from the dead.” 

Mark, then, the interpretation. “And as he sowed some fell 
by the wayside and was trodden down.” Let us seek no 
precious, or subtle, or recondite meaning here; for the truth 
is trite and clear. The seed finds no lodgment in some soil, 
the gospel finds no receptive place for its blessed germination 
in some lives, simply because those lives are self-hardened! 
The seed fell on the beaten track, a place as smooth and as 
hard as a shelf of rock. It rolled away before the wind. 

You have seen a beaten track across a field; a path per- 
haps for the farmer’s use from one field to another. The soil 
of that path is the same soil as lies in the open furrow. But 
it has been walked on, beaten down, hardened by the sheer 
volume of traffic that’ passes over it. There are lives like 
this. Their souls are a thoroughfare. Everything and any- 
thing passes over them, a myriad procession—but nothing 
ever passes through them. All things alike receive the at- 
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tention of their eyes and minds—but nothing ever stirs them 
to the depths. Finally such become impervious, a roadway 
for whatever interests and happenings might choose to pass 
along. Matthew’s gospel describes them in words of singular 
insight—poignant words on the lips of Jesus—“when anyone 
heareth the word, and understandeth it not.” Hard soil, want 
of spiritual perception—they did not understand! There 
are people who at Niagara hurry past that torrential marvel 
to the garish carnival that’s always open—they do not un- 
derstand that thunder—majesty. So there were, aye, there 
are people who listen to Jesus and have no comprehension 
of his message. He speaks one tongue, they another. 

“Fell by the wayside—trodden down—and the fowls of the 
air devoured it.” You have all seen this happen upon a 
fresh-sown field—the quick-darting, chattering birds that 
follow the sower, ready to swoop down upon any grain that 
falls on the beaten path ready for the hungry beak. And I 
often thought of this instant devouring of the seed that has 
been dropped when I think of our Protestant service. The 
Catholic tradition has here a huge advantage. The people 
come in silence, the impression and the communication of 
a word of God—so quiet and so delicate a thing, is spoken, 
or enacted in the Mass—and then, again in silence, the peo- 
ple leave the place. But with us how different to protect the 
precious, tender seed from the swooping birds that come 
with the Benediction! Immediately the mood is broken, and 
the place is alive with twittering interests, some item of: 
speech to another worshiper, some legitimate, but diverting 
social impact that all but stifles what has been done and 
said. From one of the sermons of Frederick Robertson I 
copy this excellent paragraph: 


The Proper Attitude 


“Consider the fate of a single sermon. Scarcely has its 
last tone vibrated on the ear when a fresh impression is 
given by the music which dismisses the congregation. That 
is succeeded by another impression as your friend puts his 

“arm in yours, and talks of some other matter, obliterating 
any slight seriousness which the sermon produced. Another, 
and another, and another—and the word is trodden down, 
devoured. Observe, there is nothing wrong in these im- 
pressions. The farmer’s cart that crushes the grain by the 
wayside is rolling by on rightful business—but the seed is 
crushed.” 

Later I shall speak of the remainder of this parable—of 
those other two soils on which the seed chances to fall: the 
thin soil on the rocks, and the thorn-infested ground. But to 
conclude now, and in note of simple practicality. Can you 
do something, be something, prepare yourselves so that the 
sown seed of your soul’s Master may have its chance? 

1. Place yourself regularly in a receptive relationship to 
the seed of God’s voice. 

“We should so fear and love God, as not to despise preach- 
ing and His Word, but deem it holy, and gladly hear and 
learn it.” 

That happens in the church. And recall that this says 
nothing about the preacher and his words: one may despise 
or esteem that. 

2. Come with expectancy and attend with understanding. 

There are, there must be times when the preacher let you 
down; times when your high expectancy is let down by my 
inexpertness or plain lack of skill. But may I kindly sug- 
gest that there are other times when through the preacher 
the word is spoken with clarity and sharpness—and when 
you, expecting nothing beyond just another sermon, under- 
stand but slowly and let the Word down! 

3. The old word of Paul. “Think on these things.” -A seed 
does not produce its potentialities in a moment. It’s prin- 
ciple is growth; and its process is germination. Quietness is 
the seed’s growing place; meditation is the mood for the 
seed’s unfolding; thought is the sphere for the seed’s action. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Recent Vicious Attack by Congressman W. I. Sirovich 
of New York upon Mr. Hitler deserved the lack of attention 
it received in the House and in the press. The world has 
had too many violent expressions of resentment, no matter 
how righteous may have been the indignation that impelled 
them. (The more recent fulmination by Cardinal Mundelein 
is something else again; and the excitement it has caused 
was to be expected, since the Nazi regime has been making 
open war upon the Catholic Church in Germany.) How- 
ever, the action of the Mexican Government (May 14) of- 
fers a sane method of procedure in future incidents of this 
sort. Mexico refused on that date to apologize to Italy and 
Germany because of grotesque statues of Hitler and Mus- 
solini used in the May Day celebrations in Mexico City, on 
the ground that “the manifestation was under the sole re- 
sponsibility of the workers, and .the Mexican Government 
can only prudently ask that all sections of the public respect 
the regimes of other countries.” This is an action that might 
well be recommended to our own Department of State. An 
earlier statement (March 23) by Mr. Sirovich is more open 
to consideration. On that date Mr. Sirovich stated in the 
House that since “dictatorships are forcing Great Britain 
and France to spend their financial resources to arm as a 
defensive measure,” and since “the cancellation of their 
debts would strengthen the forces of democracy,” therefore 
he proposed that “the war debts of the democracies be can- 
celed, while collections from the dictatorships should be 
forced.” But who will do the collecting? 


You Must Not Shake Hands in Italy. Stern warning has 
gone out from Achille Starace, Secretary of the Fascist 
Party, threatening that “any who persist in shaking hands 
instead of giving the Roman salute, may be deprived of their 
Fascist tickets.” More lately the command has been ex- 
tended to the populace, and enforced among the children in 
the schools and among the youth organizations. However, 
the decree is meeting with difficulties, because the Italians 
are inveterate hand-shakers; “probably nowhere else in 
the world is hand-shaking so firmly established and so pop- 
ular.” These nationalistic gestures have their dangers for 
the parties that seek to impose them upon the public. The 
irritations of the Italian poulace doubtless has its parallels 
in the other over-regimented lands. “Heil!” “Viva!” 
“Saludo!” and whatever may be the other nationalistic 
equivalents, may be more electric and spectacular, but “How 
do you do?” and “Hello!” are much more restful, because 
they are less demanding. 


The Ice of Ages is Cracking in Tibet. A new “Nationalist 
Party,” also known as the “Young Party” because it is com- 
posed of young men, has recently organized to combat the 
age-long domination of superstitious religion over their 
country. This organized religious element is made up of 
two groups—the party of the Panchan Lama, the reputed 
spiritual head of Tibet, and the party of the Dalai Lama, 
its temporal head. Under ordinary circumstances these two 
groups would unite and successfully oppose any movement 
of reform, in order to protect their great wealth and vast 
privileges, though in general they are bitter opponents. In 
the attempted political domination of their land, the party 
of the Panchan Lama has the tacit support of China, while 
the Dalai Lama’s party is backed by Britain. However, 
present conditions are favorable to the new Nationalist 
Party. The influence of the Panchan Lama has been sadly 
shaken by an enforced exile of a dozen years, which was 
effected by the Dalai. Even yet, in spite of the Dalai’s re- 
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moval by death, and with China’s support, he has not been 
successfully reinstated. Besides, the Panchan is an un- 
worldly old man, who longs for the blessed retirement of 


his old lamasery of Drashe Lhumbo, and his followers are 


unfavorably known as an “unwholesome gang of rogues who 
exploit religion for their own unholy ends.” At the same 
time, the search for a successor to the late Dalai Lama, 
whose birth would coincide with the day and hour of the 
Lama’s death, has not as yet been convincingly assured, 
though his party has eagerly issued hopeful bulletins to 
bolster their shaken influence. Tibet could do with a change 
in its internal government, and the astute foreign policy of 
Britain might well sanction the swinging of its support to 
this forward-looking group of Nationalists, if they were not 
infected with the Communist virus. 


Prayers to the Spirits of Silkworms and Cotton Plants 
were offered in Tokyo (May 16) by 5,000 worshipers led by 
forty priests. The priests burned incense before great heaps 
of old string, threads and cocoon shells, as they thanked the 
spirits “for your services and sacrifices in our behalf,” and 
prayed for their continued well-being. This function is in- 
tended to stimulate the spirituality of the Japanese people, 
who “have become too deeply engrossed in the material 
things of life, and have become selfish.” The practice is 
expanding. Ivory carvers celebrate rites for the spirit of 
ivory, and to give thanks for the elephant. Makers of wooden 
seals thank the spirits of cherry trees for the sacrifice of 
their wood. Schoolgirls thank the spirits of sewing needles, 
and, in a Buddhist service, thrust their needles into bean 
curd, so the dulled and weary points may rest and recover 
in a soft material after the year’s work. As an exercise in 
the much-neglected virtue of gratitude, the growing prac- 
tice has much to recommend it, however we may doubt and 
deplore its animistic setting. 


A Report From Tangiers States That the Spanish Insur- 
gent-General Franco has drained 50,000 Moors out of 
Morocco to fight the Spanish Loyalists. The economic sit- 
uation in Morocco has been seriously disturbed thereby; 
especially has agriculture suffered by the enlistment of the 
laborers. In Spain the Moors fight beside the “volunteers” 
from Germany as comrades, though that country complained 
bitterly because France used colored troops in the World 
War. Their other comrades are the Italians sent by Mussolini 
in defiance of repeated agreements not to send troops, while 
at the same time the Duce is making strenuous efforts “to 
prevent marriages and sexual relations between Italians and 
Abyssinians in Ethiopia in order to preserve ‘the purity of 
the race.” No doubt these unofficial allies look upon their 
action as something very different, and even laudable in 
the holy cause of Fascism. 


Michael Williams, Editor of Catholicism’s fine periodical, 
The Commonweal, pleads with the American press to see 
only Communism in the Loyalist Government of Spain. To 
the suggestion that there is another side—the Basques, for 
instance—he says only, “there are indeed several sides.” 
Meanwhile the Basques, even now facing extinction at the 
hands of their Italian fellow-believers and their Moslem 
comrades, solemnly appeal to the Holy Father at Rome 
(Mussolini lives there, too) to’ break his silence on their 
behalf. Says the Basque President, Jose de Aguirre: “Black 
infidel forces have been brought to Spain by those who in 
their madness have taken the religion of Christ as a war- 
banner. . . .As a practicing Catholic I cannot but protest 
against the murder by rebels of a great number of priests 
on the sole ground that they loved their Basque country.” 
The Holy Father has not yet broken his silence (it may be he 
did not want to interrupt Mussolini); perhaps Mr. Williams 
will act as a substitute, and patiently explain his thesis to 
the bewildered Basques. 
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WORTHY OF THEIR GREAT CAUSE 


Inner Mission Workers in Conference at Dayton, Ohio, Indicate Variety of 
Interests Entrusted to Them 


Reported for THE LUTHERAN by George L. Rinkliff 


At Dayton, Onto, May 20 to 23, Lutherans met conferring 
upon the Christian way of dealing with social and moral 
problems. But it was an occasion different from that usually 
associated in the mind of the average individual with such 
conferences. How it can and is being done, and not merely 
how it might be done, was related 
by men and women with long train- 
ing and experience in the realistic 
field where such problems challenge 
Christianity. 

The gathering was officially des- 
ignated the sixteenth annual meet- 
ing of the National Lutheran Inner 
Mission Conference. For the bene- 
fit of any Lutherans and others to 
whom the term “the inner mission” 
may convey no definite and distinct 
idea, it should be explained that for 
more than a century members of 
the Lutheran household of the faith 
have been developing Christian, 
practical and level-headed ways and means of dealing with 
human misfortune. They have brought to victims of such 
misfortunes forthright assurance of the compassionate con- 
cern of Christ for them and they have expressed that mes- 
sage in two ways,—in words and in deeds. 

When the twentieth century dawned, “inner mission” was 
a term seldom heard in America, even among Lutherans. 
Today Lutheran groups in America are definitely committed 
to the inner mission as a vital part of the church program. 
The inner mission includes, but is still more inclusive than, 
homes for the aged, orphans, and for those afflicted in body 
and mind, hospitals, and other institutional aid under Chris- 
tian auspices. It looks squarely upon every form of human 
misfortune, predicating every reaction upon the complete 
sufficiency of God in meeting human need. In the name of 
Christ it commandeers science in all its branches, and applies 
it to the needs of the individual to aid him or her in the 
midst of the perplexities of this world. It is Christian faith 
bearing fruit in Christian works. Its program is not alone 
curative,—it is preventive in a constructive and positive 
sense. 


PRESIDENT CARL F. 
SCHAFFNIT 


Attendance Above Expectation 

In Dayton, the officers of the Conference had a demonstra- 
tion of the growth of interest in inner missions as soon as 
the convention got under way. Three institutes had been 
scheduled with the understanding that enrollment in each 
was limited to twenty-five applicants. But when 108 appli- 
cations had been filed for the privileges intended to be 
reserved to no more than 75, the officers of the Conference 
capitulated and made the most of a convention that was 
forty-four per cent larger than they had hoped for. 

Attendance represented the area of the United States from 
the Atlantic coast as far west as Omaha, and from the 
Canadian boundary as far south as South Carolina. It rep- 
resented, too, the United Lutheran Church and the Lutheran 
bodies affiliated in the American Lutheran Conference. It 
included men and women engaged in a wide variety of 
Christian service,—case workers who assist families and 
individuals driven and harassed by the tribulations of human 
existence to stand firm and face life with faith and gratitude 
toward a loving God; staff members of institutions of mercy; 
deaconesses representative of the comprehensive varied field 
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successfully occupied by the female diaconate; chaplains 
who knew the experience of walking beside criminals the 
last few steps to meet the law’s extreme penalty; preachers 
who had lost count of the times they had proclaimed the 
righteousness and the mercy of God in the unhappy ne- 
glected areas of great cities; executives who in emergencies 
had rallied Christian people to defeat the miseries of catas- 
trophe; men and women earnestly engaged in building and 
rebuilding by Christian counsel and service against the 
stresses and confusions of modern living. 

The three institutes conducted during the convention were 
under the direction of Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, executive sec- 
retary of the Board of Inner Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church. One institute, studying “Elementary Principles in 
Psychiatric Social Work,” was conducted by the Rev. Luther 
E. Woodward, Ph.D., psychiatric social worker in the Bureau 
of Child Guidance of the Board of Education, New York 
City. Another studied “The Treatment of Juvenile Delin- 
quency,’ under the leadership of Miss Bertha Paulssen, 
Ph.D., of the Henry Street Settlement, New York City, a 
graduate of Leipsic University in psychology and education, 
formerly a Lutheran Inner Mission worker in Germany, an 
employee of the German government in social work, and 
later a social worker in Great Britain. The third institute 
concentrated on the subject, “Interpreting Our Work to Our 
People,”—a study in Christian publicity,—under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Ambrose Hering, superintendent of the New 
York Inner Mission Society. 

The Conference adopted the report of the children’s divi- 
sion, of which Sister Gertrude Carlson is chairman, present- 
ing standards for child placing agencies. In 1936, the chil- 
dren’s division submitted the standards then adopted by the 
Conference for child caring agencies. 


Social Security Act Explained 


The family division, of which Dr. G. H. Bechtold of Phila- 
delphia is chairman, presented a report upon “Family Wel- 
fare Under the Social Security Act,” by Miss Carrie Eggers 
of Pittsburgh. Other implications of the Social Security Act 
were discussed in the program of the division of institutions, 
by Lars S. Kildahl of Chicago, whose subject was “The 
Place of the Children’s Home Under the Social Security 
Act,” and by Jarle Leirfallom of New York City, who spoke 
upon “The Place of the Old People’s Home Under the Social 
Security Act.” 

The publicity division, of which Doctor Hering is chair- 
man, presented during its session several speakers who dis- 
cussed ways and means of interpreting inner missions to 
their constituency, the speakers and their subjects being: 
the Rev. A. W. Stremel of Pittsburgh, “The House Organ as a 
Means of Interpretation;” Mr. S. H. Holstad of Minneapolis, 
“The Community Fund and Our Annual Campaign; the Rey. 
Charles W. Pflueger of Columbus, Ohio, “Annual Appropria- 
tions from Congregations”; Mr. A. S. Bragstad, of Stoughton, 
Wisconsin, “Working With the State”; Dr. James Oosterling 
of Baltimore, “Selling It to the Men”; the Rev. A. C. Baugh- 
man of Milwaukee, “Community Chest Support for a Spe- 
cial Project”; Sister Edith Baden of Reading, Pa., “Or- 
ganizing the County for Support”; the Rev. Fred Hein of 
Rochester, N. Y., “Getting the Juniors to Participate.” 

“Is There Any Need of Having Church Hospitals?” was 
ciscussed by Mr. Joseph G. Norby, of Minneapolis, in the 
program of the health division. In the same division the Rev. 
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L. B. Benson of St. Paul spoke upon the subject, “In Which 
Spheres of Physical Healing Should Inner Mission Workers 
Chiefly Co-operate?” and Dr. Herman L. Fritschel, chair- 
man of the division, discussed “Health Insurance Plans.” 

At the group meeting of institutional and prison chaplains, 
the Rev. Charles W. Pflueger spoke upon “The Call of the 
Church to the Outcast,” and the Rev. C. F. Lauer, chaplain 
of the penitentiary at Bellefonte, Pennsylvania discussed 
“The Spiritual Care of Prisoners.” Chaplain Lauer was also 
the speaker at the Laymen’s Luncheon on the first day of 
the convention, telling there of experiences in ministering to 
ren awaiting the execution of the death sentence. 

Louis Hosch of the American Public Welfare Association 
of Chicago addressed the convention on “Trends in Social 
Work,” and the Rev. Prof. Harvey D. Hoover of Gettys- 
burg Seminary, unable to attend, sent his paper on “The 
Relation of the Theological Seminary to the Inner Mission,” 
which was read to the convention. 

Resolutions were adopted urging Lutheran theological 
seminaries to include in their curricula opportunities for the 
preparation of ministers for inner mission service. 


Co-operation With National Lutheran Council 

Another resolution welcomed a proposal reported as under 
consideration by the National Lutheran Council, to provide 
a department giving special attention to the inner mission, 
the diaconate, and related undertakings: of Lutheran 
churches. This resolution authorized the executive com- 
mittee of the Conference to appoint a special committee to 
confer with the National Lutheran Council on the matter, 
and arrange details for cooperation between the Council and 
the Conference. 

Announcement of the possibility of such action by the 
National Lutheran Council caused another proposal to be 
laid on the table,—that of effecting an organization in which 
the deaconess motherhouses would cooperate in setting up 
standards and in discussing technique and procedure. 

'The executive committee of the Conference was instructed 
to consider and report in 1938 upon the advisability of hold- 
ing national meetings biennially instead of annually, and of 
conducting regional conferences in alternate years, thus 
making it possible for men and women interested in inner 
mission work in all parts of the country to attend a confer- 
ence on the subject at least once in two years. 

The Conference sessions were held in the First Lutheran 
Church in Dayton, the Rev. Dana Johnson, pastor. The Rev. 
Harvey E. Crowell, of Springfield, Ohio, was chaplain of the 
convention. 

On Saturday afternoon members of the Conference went 
on a sightseeing tour of the great conservancy dams of the 
Miami valley, which saved Dayton and the rest of the valley 
from disaster in the floods of last January. Then they went 
on to Springfield, and were supper guests at the Oesterlen 
Orphans’ Home. 


Carl Schaffnit Re-elected 

The Rev. Carl F. Schaffnit of Detroit was re-elected to the 
presidency of the Conference. Other officers elected were 
the Rev. A. W. Stremel of Pittsburgh and Mr. F. G. Umhau 
of Washington, D. C., vice-presidents; C. E. Krumbholz, 
D.D., of New York City, secretary; and Mr. S. H. Holstad of 
Minneapolis, treasurer. 

The Rev. Roger Imhoff of Cincinnati was in charge of the 
convention publicity, full reports of the proceedings were 
carried by the Dayton papers, and in addition representa- 
tives of the news services displayed keen and sustained in- 
terest in the convention. During the convention the facilities 
of radio station WHIO of Dayton were twice placed at the 
disposal of the Conference. On one of these occasions Dr. 
Bertha Paulssen was interviewed on the air by Sidney Ten 
Eyck of the station staff, and as the concluding incident of 
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the convention the Rev. Mr. Imhoff interviewed Dr. Krumb- 
holz for the benefit of the radio listeners. 

On Sunday afternoon May 23, a large mass meeting was 
held in the First Lutheran Church, and was addressed by 
the Rev. Otto Ebert of Columbus, Ohio. The mass meeting 
opened with an organ recital by Mr. Henry Dietsel of Day- 
ton, followed by a chorus of a hundred voices under the 
direction of Mr. William Krebs, director of the Dayton Phil- 
harmonic Chorus. 


“BY REQUEST” 


Pastor Paul L. Kunzmann Reports Results of 
Member-asked Sermons 


WE HAVE HEARD of hard-pressed preachers preaching an 
old sermon a second time “by request.” We also know that 
it was done legitimately. It gives a preacher a sense of 
elation to have a group of sincere folk ask to hear the same 
sermon a second time. And occasionally it may be good for 
both preacher and people. 

It is the pastor who usually chooses the subjects of his 
sermons. Many of us follow the church year and preach on 
the epistle or gospel lessons for the day. We may vary the 
“pericopes” using one or other of the five series indicated 
in our Common Service Book. But might it not be a good 
thing to let our people choose our subjects occasionally? It 
has been said that all preachers have their hobbies even in 
the choosing of sermon subjects. There may be subjects on 
which our people desire more information. They are reticent 
about asking the pastor to preach upon a certain subject. 

Here on the West Coast it is difficult to get an audience 
for an evening service. During the fine summer weather of 
the vacation months it is hard to get a sizable audience for 
the morning service. So we have evening worship only from 
November to Easter. 

Before beginning our evening services last full we asked 
our people to indicate what subjects they would like the 
pastor to preach on. We left the choice to them. And the 
response was gratifying. Here are some of the subjects 
chosen: “Baptism, Infant and Adult”; “Election”; “Can I Be 
Sure of Salvation?” “Compare the Bible Teaching of Faith 
and Good Works”; “Of What Use is the Law in the New 
Testament Church?” etc. 


Next Thanksgiving 

We accepted all the subjects submitted; discussed them 
carefully. We asked our hearers to bring their Bibles with 
them. Proof texts were written on small cards and passed 
out in the audience; and we called for their reading at the 
proper time. The audience had not only suggested the sub- 
ject, but helped in its presentation. They actively par- 
ticipated in the service. 

We asked our members and prospective members to 
“preach the Mother’s Day sermon” May 9 last. They were 
requested to hand me personally or to mail me an appre- 
ciation of “mother”; their idea of what a Christian mother 
should and would be, etc. They were urged to write some- 
thing. And we agreed to gather their ideas together and 
present these ideas as the Mother’s Day sermon. We were 
surprised at the resultant co-operation, and at the content 
of the replies. They showed a deep appreciation of mother- 
hood. And many said, “Mother would not have been what 
she was, and no woman can be what God intends she shall 
be, without these three—the help of God, the Bible, and the 
church.” 

We expect to ask the congregation in November to in- 
dicate on paper the things for which they are thankful; and 
to gather these subjects together for our Thanksgiving 
sermon. 

We pastors are happy when our members participate in 
the service. They are happy to participate in the sermon. 
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ALLEGHANY SYNOD CONVENTION 
Favors Merging Four Pennsylvania Synods 
Reported by the Rev. R. W. Birk 


THE NINETY-SIXTH annual convention of the Alleghany 
Synod of the United Lutheran Church in America was held 
in Trinity Church, Altoona, the Rev. Paul L. Foulk, pastor, 
May 17-19. The first service of the convention was a Holy 
Communion service Monday afternoon and was in charge of 
the synodical officers. The sermon, “Reconciliation,” was 
preached by the Rev. William I. Good of Johnstown. The 
convention was formally opened by the president, Dr. E. M. 
Morgan of Tyrone, after which the business sessions of the 
day followed. 

Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, president of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York acting as the representative of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, addressed the gather- 
ing on, “The Whole Work of the Whole Church.” Dr. Bur- 
gess very ably pointed out the values already derived from 
the merger of 1918 and the great possibilities of this and 
other mergers in the future. The Alleghany Synod is greatly 
pleased with the new plan of having one representative 
speak for all the work and agencies of the United Lutheran 
Church. Dr. Burgess, through his message and his counsel 
on various matters, proved it a successful experiment. 

Dr. H. D. Hoover of Gettysburg Seminary delivered the 
sermon at the synodical service Monday evening, his subject 
being, “The Holy Temple.” Dr. Hoover is a forceful preacher 


and stressed the necessity of realizing and appreciating the | 


place of divine power and sanction in the religious life and 
preaching of today. 


Two Congregations Received 


The second day’s sessions began with morning devotions by 
the chaplain, the Rev. C. H. Hershey of Altoona, using as his 
meditation subject, “Sufficiency of Grace.” Two congrega- 
tions within the bounds of the synod applied for membership 
and were received: St. Stephen’s, McAlevy’s Fort, Hunting- 
don County, and Temple, Altoona. The Rev. R. B. McGiffin 
of Summerhill and the Rev. C. C. Sellers of Scalp Level 
were received as new members of synod. 

The Rev. Mr. Dilworth, representative of the American 
Bible Society, presented the work of that organization. He 
gave the following figures: The United Lutheran Church 
contributed $4,261 to the work of the Society in 1936. The 
Society contributed $7,600 to churches in central Penn- 
sylvania who lost Bibles in the widespread floods; that the 
Bible has been, in parts, translated into 991 languages and 
dialects.”. Dr. Charles Huber of Gettysburg College and Dr. 
John Aberly, president of Gettysburg Seminary, addressed 
the convention in regard to the work of these institutions 
and the part played by the synod in their maintenance. 

A report was submitted concerning the proposed realign- 
ment of the conferences of the synod. At present there are 
three conferences, and it is proposed to reduce this number 
to two by having the Juniata Conference merge with the 
other two. This conference is made up of the parishes of 
Huntingdon and Bedford counties. The plan recommended 
is that the parishes of Huntingdon County join the North- 
east Conference and the parishes of Bedford County be al- 
lowed to join either the Northeast or Somerset Conference. 

The annual Laymen’s Banquet was held Tuesday eve- 
ning with Frank P. Reiter, president of the laymen’s organi- 
zation in charge. The annual laymen’s service followed and 
the speaker of the evening was the Hon. Thomas C. Hare of 
Altoona, who for a number of years was judge of Blair 
County. His subject was, “What I Hear From Men.’ In his 
address he said, “I hear men saying that we are not con- 
cerned about symbols or theological discussions; we cannot 
understand the limitation of the church’s influence in the 
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affairs of the community; and, the church has not been pro- 
gressing, as it is operated the same today as fifty years ago.” 


Important Decisions Made 

The closing day was marked by much business, the 
annual elections and several important resolutions which 
were accepted by the convention. Dr. M. S. Kemp of Holli- 
daysburg served as chaplain for the day and used as his 
meditation theme, “Overcoming The World.” The following 
recommendations were accepted: 

“That any young man seeking financial aid from synod 
in order to prepare for the ministry shall at a service con- 
ducted in his home church declare publicly his conviction 
of a divine call and his intention to prepare for the work 
through his college and seminary courses.” 

“That we as a synod unite in a consultative capacity with 
the Pennsylvania Council of Churches.” 

“That the West Pennsylvania, the East Pennsylvania, the 
Susquehanna and the Alleghany synods merge into one body 
en the basis of the model constitution for synods suggested 
by the United Lutheran Church.” 

“That the family altar be re-established in the homes of 
our synod, and that a committee of three pastors and three 
laymen be appointed to plan suitable means of accomplish- 
ing this work.” 

At the closing service on Wednesday evening the officers 
of synod ordained five young men and. licensed five others. 
The Rev. Edwin Clapper of Duncansville, pastor-elect to the 
Cairnbrook Parish; the Rev. Ernest Huston of Davidsville, 
pastor-elect of Bethany Church, Philadelphia; the Rev. 
Ellwood Hauser of Johnstown, pastor-elect of the Jerome- 
Boswell Parish; the Rev. Robert Sala of Davidsville, who 
has accepted work with the Board of American Missions; 
and the Rev. Henry Cassler of Davidsville, who is going to 
Graystone Park, N. J., as an assistant chaplain, were or- 
dained. The Rev. James Suter of Williamsburg and the 
Rev. James Fisher of Warrior's Mark were relicensed. 
Maurice M. Smeal of Clearfield, Frank E. Helsel of Holli- 
daysburg, and Charles C. Frazier of Bellwood were licensed. 
The ordination sermon was preached by Dr. G. W. Nicely of 
Johnston. He chose for his subject, “The Minister and His 
Message.” The newly elected president, the Rev. E. Roy 
Hauser of Clearfield, was inducted into office by the retiring 
president, E. M. Morgan, D.D., of Tyrone and the ninety- 
sixth annual convention of the Alleghany Synod was for- 
mally closed. 


Officers Elected 


Those elected to various offices of synod are: President, 
the Rev. E. Roy Hauser of Clearfield; vice-president, E. L. 
Manges, D.D of Huntingdon, recording secretary, the Rev. 
G. I. Melhorn of Bedford; statistical secretary, the Rev. G. 
B. Harmon of Duncansville; treasurer, W. B. Miller of 
Altoona; director to Gettysburg Seminary, the Rev. B. F. 
Rudisill of DuBois; trustees to Loysville Orphans’ Home, 
the Rev. J. A. Brosius and the Rev. R. Given Rose of Johns- 
town, and the Rev. C. H. Hershey of Altoona; synodical mis- 
sionary committee, the Rev. R. J. Meyer of Johnstown, the 
Rev. C. H. Stong of Petersburg, the Rev. C. H. Hershey of 
Altoona, and Mr. Pierce Miller of Sipesville. 

It was voted to hold the 1938 convention of synod at the 
Gettysburg Seminary. : 

This convention of the Alleghany Synod brought to a close 
the year of outstanding services at Trinity Church in cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of this faithful and grow- 
ing congregation. The pastor and people of Trinity are to be 
commended for the fine spirit they evidenced in entertain- 
ing the synod in such an enjoyable and hospitable manner. 
Those who attended were conscious of an efficient, loyal and 
well organized leadership and congregation. The inspiring 
music of the session under the leadership of Miss Mary Jane 
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Sayers together with the Junior Girls’, Young People’s, and 
mixed chorus of Trinity Church enriched the convention. 

Another very helpful phase of the convention was a School 
of Liturgics conducted by Dr: H. D. Hoover, at which time 
the Common Service was explained, demonstrated and eval- 
uated. It was indeed of great value to pastors and laymen 
and should be of great help in introducing and conducting 
this service in our synod. 

The laymen met in separate session Tuesday afternoon 
and elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Frank P. Reiter of Johnstown; vice-president, C. 
W. Woods of Altoona; secretary-treasurer, S. Z. Miller of 
Philipsburg. 


OHIO SYNOD’S CONVENTION 


Synodical, Congregational and U. L. C. A. Activities 
In Prosperous State 


Reported by George L. Rinkliff 


THE NEW PLAN FOR presenting to synodical conventions the 
work for the boards and agencies of the United Lutheran 
Church received spontaneous endorsement at the conven- 
tion of the Synod of Ohio which was held in St. Mark’s 
Church, Van Wert, Ohio, E. E. Snyder, D.D., pastor, May 
17 to 20. 

In accordance with the new plan of presentation adopted 
by the Executive Board of the United Lutheran Church, 
Alvin E. Bell, D.D., of Toledo, reported upon the work of all 
boards and agencies of the United Lutheran Church. The 
content of the report, as well as the manner of presentation, 
was the subject of earnest commendation from the floor. 

Joseph Sittler, D.D., was for the third time elected to a four- 
year term as president of the synod. The Rev. Joseph W. 
F'rease was re-elected as secretary; Mr. Erle C. Greiner was 
re-elected treasurer; and Mr. Dorner L. Keyser of Spring- 
field was re-elected statistical secretary. 

The way was cleared for final consideration of a proposed 
new synodical constitution at the next annual convention by 
the acceptance of the report of the special committee on 
Revision of the Constitution, consisting of the Rev. Franklin 
C. Fry, Chairman, the Rev. M. I. Powell, G. W. Miley, D.D., 
E. C. Herman, D.D., E. Clyde Xander, D.D., the Rev. G. D. 
Busch, Arthur J. Hall, D.D., D. Bruce Young, D.D., and 
Messrs. Edward Rinderknecht and John F. Kramer. Adopted 
at the time of the organization of the synod in 1920, the 
present constitution has served as the basis of the synodical 
organization with but few changes. The proposed revision 
of the constitution is mainly a clarification of provisions 
which in actual use were found lacking in definiteness. The 
cnly major change proposed is the restoration of the minis- 
terium as a subsidiary body of the synod. Synods which 
were predecessors of the Synod of Ohio had ministeriums, 
but when merged into the present body that feature of 
organization was not continued. 

All plans for furthering the program of the United Lu- 
theran Church presented to the synod in the report of 
President Sittler were endorsed, among them being the 
program for a stronger educational promotion throughout 
all parishes, as approved by the United Lutheran Church at 
the Columbus convention. 


Evangelism 

At the fellowship dinner on the second day of the con- 
vention, the synodical Committee on Evangelism was given 
charge of the program, and Carl C. Rasmussen, D.D., pastor 
of Luther Place Memorial Church, Washington D. C., was 
the principal speaker. Dr. Rasmussen’s address was followed 
by three simultaneous clinical discussions, arranged for con- 
sideration of evangelism by congregations (1) in large cities, 
(2) smaller centers of population, and (3) in rural districts. 
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The First Methodist Church of Van\Wert hospitably placed 
at the disposal of the convention its facilities for the banquet 
and for the program which followed. 

During the sessions the Rev. D. F. Drum was received by 
letter of transfer from the Texas District of the American 
Lutheran Church into the synod to become pastor of the 
Reedsburg Parish. The following young men, members of 
the senior class of Hamma Divinity School, received the Rite 
of Ordination—George Aigner, who will be located at Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Paul L. Bressler at Vandalia, Ohio; C. Myron 
Danford at Bellevue, Ky.; Carl Driscoll at Lucas, Ohio; Francis 
J. Heine at Tuscarawas, and Walden M. Holl at Franklin, 
Ohio. Two others, members of the Class of 1936 who were 
without pastoral calls at the 1936 convention, but who have 
since received calls were also presented for ordination—the 
Rev. Leo LaFontaine, Pleasant City, Ohio, and the Rev. 
Melvin F. Lange, at Parma, Cleveland. Authority to ordain 
upon the reception of a proper call was granted to the pres- 
ident for the Rev. Walter Charlesworth formerly of the Bap- 
tist Church. Five others were recommended for ad interim 
license upon the receipt and acceptance of calls. 

The Service of Ordination and Holy Communion was held 
on the evening of May 19, and the sermon was preached by 
the Rev. C. L. Warstler, president of the Eastern Conference. 

But one clerical member of the synod was lost through 
death during the preceding year, the Rev. J. W. Bressler. 
The memorial service on the afternoon of May 18 was in 
charge of J. H. Culler, D.D., necrologist of the synod, and 
the sermon was delivered by a classmate of the deceased 
pastor, A. E. Bell, D.D. 

Synod received the report of a special committee appointed 
to prepare and submit a plan for adjusting the income of 
pastors in congregations unable to provide adequate finan- 
cial support. The plan was referred to the four conferences 


of the synod and to the special committee for discussion, and 


will receive further consideration and possible action at the 
1938 convention. 

Mr. Erle C. Greiner, treasurer, reported a marked increase 
in the financial support by congregations of the work of the 
synod and of the United Lutheran Church,—a continuation 
cf the improvement reported to the 1936 convention. 


Favor Salary Restorations 

The synod manifested its interest in the restoration of 
former salary reductions of faculty members of Wittenberg 
College and Hamma Divinity School by a marked increase in 
the budget allowance to those institutions. The synod’s allot- 
ment of the annual budget of the United Lutheran Church, 
amounting to $135,000 was accepted, and other items of the 
budget brought the total for the ensuing year to $220,000. 

The report of the statistical secretary, Mr. Dorner L. 
Keyser, for the year 1936, showed an increase of seven con- 
gregations in the synod, increases of 1496 in the baptized 
membership and of 1791 in the confirmed membership, with 
a net loss of 53 in the communing membership. During the 
year there were increases in the total number of both acces- 
sions and losses in congregational membership, the com- 
muning membership at the close of the year being 50,023. 

The synodical Board of Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion reported that during the stress of recent years, no mis- 
sion had been lost to the synod, and that with improved 
economic conditions, plans were under way for an enlarge- 
ment of the home mission program of the synod. 

The Board paid a tribute to the worth and valued services 
of its retiring missionary superintendent, J. S. Herold, D.D., 
who has accepted a call to the pastorate of Holy Trinity 
Church, Toledo. 

The Rev. Paul Andrew Kirsch, representing the Board of 
American Missions, was presented to the synod and an- 
nounced preliminary plans for the enlargement of the scope 
of the work of that Board. 
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From the Rev. Rufus W. Rings, correspondent for THE 
LUTHERAN we received this additonal news of the Ohio 
Synod’s convention: 

A fine faculty has already been secured for the Lakeside 
Summer School which will convene July 19. Dr. William A. 
Logan has been secured to present “The Whole Program of 
the Whole Church,” Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder for “Evan- 
gelism and Young People’s Work”, Dr. P. H. Heisey for 
“Religious Education,” and Dr. A. J. Holl for the Bible Study 
Hours. The State Convention of the Luther League will be 
held at the same time and place, and the School of Lutheran 
Church Music, so successfully inaugurated last season, will 
be continued. Those in charge of arrangements expect the 
presence of Dr. Melius F. Christiansen of St. Olaf fame again 
this year. The synod heartily endorsed a recommendation 
that each parish shall consider itself obligated to send at 
least one member to this Institute of Music. It was suggested 
that arrangements for cottages or other accommodations at 
Lakeside should be made as early as possible. 

While the convention taxed the capacity of its facilities, 
the pastor and membership of St. Mark’s Church, Van Wert, 
were very happy to entertain the synod as a fitting climax to 
the Anniversary Services held Sunday, May 16, marking the 
fifteenth year of the pastorate of Dr. E. E. Snyder. During 
those years 783 have been received into membership, 
$100,000 has been expended for administrative expenses, 
improvements and repairs, and $25,000 has been contributed 
for synodical benevolences. Paul W. Koller, D.D., former 
president of the synod, preached the anniversary sermon. 
Mayor John Morrison paid high tribute to the faithful serv- 
ice which Dr. Snyder has rendered both to the church and 
to the community at large. 


ON THE MOVE—FORWARD 


190th Convention of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
Constructive and Optimistic 


Special for ‘The Lutheran” 


THE OUTSTANDING STORY of the convention of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States is that things 
are moving ahead again. The past year has brought a rever- 
sal of the downward trend. 

Nine men presented themselves for ordination at this con- 
vention. Only five other men, also graduates of the seminary 
and candidates for the ministry, were left standing on the 
sidelines waiting for calls, which they will surely receive in 
the near future. 

Last year one lone individual stood before the altar at 
crdination time, while sixteen fellow graduates marked time 
till the church could find work for them to do. The change 
of situation regarding our fresh supply of pastors indicates 
how the work of the church is again opening up. 

Fifty-four per cent of our $515,820 apportionment was 
secured in 1936; in 1935, only fifty-two per cent. The Home 
Mission Board is planning to occupy new fields after five 
years of merely holding on. Our Germantown Home has 
plans drawn for a new building for its old people. The 
Philadelphia Seminary and Muhlenberg College are ready 
to appeal for a deficit-erasing fund during Reformation sea- 
son. A summer camp for girls will be opened July 4. 

About face and forward-march orders have come quietly, 
but after seven lean years they have definitely been spoken. 


President’s Sermon on Decalogue 
The convention opened May 17 with The Service in Holy 
Communion Church, Philadelphia. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
president since 1926, spoke about the importance of the Ten 
Commandments in our present-day life. He proved by ap- 
plication of each of the ten to current situations that we 
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cannot solve problems, either personally or nationally, except 
by obedience to the divine law. : 
Dinner meetings every evening in the Chelsea Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., where sessions of our convention were 
held following the opening service in Philadelphia, estab- 
lished an informal, house-party atmosphere. At such a meet- 
ing on Monday evening Dr. Pfatteicher described the long- 
range goal for our district conferences held in thirty centers 
of the synod each autumn since 1934. Dr. W. L. Stough, 
secretary of the Ministerium for twenty-four years, and Dr. 
O. W. Osterlund, treasurer, reviewed the work of their 
offices. 
. Dr. F. H. Knubel was introduced as the welcome guest of 
the convention. He commended the efficient administration 
cf the Ministerium. In Dr. Knubel’s address on Tuesday 
morning on “The Passions of Christ and of the Church,” he 
greatly inspired every clergyman and lay delegate from the 
600 congregations of the synod. 

Recommendations of Dr. Pfatteicher, adopted Tuesday, 
are noteworthy. Dr. Pfatteicher proposed the appointment 
of an “older brother,” some faithful and experienced pastor 
in a nearby parish, to act as advisor for every young pastor 
entering his first parish. He advocated holding inspirational 
mass meetings of catechumens in each district conference 
center on the Sunday afternoon before Palm Sunday. He 
condemned the use of morticians’ parlors for funeral serv- 
ices, declaring them to be not nearly so fitting among Chris- 
tians as the home or the church for such services. He praised 
the strong and ever-growing sentiment against war. He 
urged that each Christian should examine his own life for 
evidence of injustice toward others, in a day when many of 
us hold selfish strangleholds on our neighbors. 

The Executive Board of the synod proposed a 1938 budget 
calling for $112,790 for work of the Ministerium, along with 
which we are asked to give $400,000 for the work of the 
United Lutheran Church. The budget provides for res- 
toration of salary cuts among administrative officers. 


‘ 


Three-factor Basis Fair to All 


Dr. George Kressley, secretary of benevolence, a full-time 
official of the synod, established the fact in his report that 
under the three-part apportionment system used in the 
Ministerium no congregation is expected to carry an unfair 
share of the work owing to size or circumstances. In every 
congregation about $3.50 is asked of each communing mem- 
ber. Only 69 churches reached 100 per cent in 1936. Total 
benevolence in the Ministerium in 1936 was $418,692, a gain 
of $26,561 over 1935. This was a per capita gain of only 
twelve cents per member. There was a gain of sixty cents 
per capita in current and unusual expenditures. 

Our members are still using the depression as an excuse 
for not giving generously and are not sharing wage or salary 
gains adequately with the church, Dr. Kressley said. He was 
pleased, however, to note that more than half our congre- 
gations are now using no commercial methods, bazaars, sup- 
pers, etc, for church financing. 

[The Congregational Interests Committee attacked the 
“Union Service,” which often features Thanksgiving and 
other such days, as usually “lukewarm in character, reach- 
ing only the faithful few of the congregations involved.” 
Clergymen of various affiliations within each community 
will do better to adopt mutually a unified program for such 
celebrations, which each may carry out in his own congre- 
gation, the committee said. 

Dr. Levering Tyson, newly elected president of Muhlen- 
berg College, had his first official introduction to the Minis- 
terium at the Tuesday evening dinner meeting. He stressed 
that under our separation of church and state, Christianity 
has no place in the curriculum of tax-supported schools. The 
responsibility of maintaining colleges where genuinely 
Christian education can be secured still rests with the 
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church. “I propose, during my administration, to recognize 
constantly our heritage and responsibilities under these 
conditions and in these times when the need of our social 
crder is unquestionably at its greatest,” he said. 

Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, editor of THe LurHeran, speaking 
at the same meeting on “The Responsibility of the Church 
toward Social Problems” attacked the idea that there can be 
any separation of the sacred and the secular. Most strikes 
being waged today, he said, are at bottom a demand on the 
part of young married men for a wage sufficient to support 
their families. The church can have nothing but sympathy 
for the desire of its young people to marry and raise their 
families according to our ideals of Christian home life. Un- 
less they can secure living wages, they cannot fulfill what 
we teach concerning their personal lives. 

“The social order of the Kingdom of God and the social 
order of nature-derived society are in conflict,” Dr. Melhorn 
said. Christianity as a company of believers must function 
as a refuge and protection for individuals struggling with 
an adverse social order. 

“It is proposed,” said Dr. Melhorn, “that nothing shall be 
said today from the point of view of religion which bears on 
industrial policies and disputes. In Russia that policy meant 
the final conclusion that religion is the opiate of the people. 
Did not the church betray itself by past neglect of its part 
in the social program? The church must be the steward 
of the Christian Social Order in distinction from any other 
organization or social order, other than the one growing out 
of faith in the Son of God. 


Growing Ministry of Mercy 


Among great accomplishments of the Ministerium, as re- 
ported on Wednesday, is its broad Inner Mission program. 
Dr. G. H. Bechtold, executive secretary, reported the year’s 
work. Prison and hospital visiting, a home for seamen and 
immigrants, maintenance of three orphans’ and old people’s 
homes, a Children’s Bureau now caring for 500, services for 
the deaf in eight cities, neighborhood houses, hospices, and a 
long list of further efforts in Christian charity were re- 
viewed. Work among the colored people in Philadelphia at 
the Haverford Center was started as a new venture in 1936. 

The Home Mission program in the Ministerium, reported 
Superintendent U. S. G. Bertolet, D.D., has resulted in the 
establishment of 101 congregations on the territory of the 
synod since 1900. 

A program for concerted action in visiting the unchurched 
was brought in by the Evangelism Committee. On January 
7 a series of mass meetings will be held to launch a drive 
for church membership recruits. “We have been too long 
content to ring church bells, rather than to ring door bells, 
in inviting sinners to hear the gospel,” the Rev. Charles 
Keim of Philadelphia declared. 

'The second edition of a manual on preparing church bul- 
letins was announced by the Publicity Committee. This 
committee has also prepared pages of insets portraying 
Martin Luther, and other pictures for use in Lutheran 
church bulletins. 

The Committee on Education gained the synod’s O. K. of a 
plan for merging all committees working in the field of in- 
struction into a Board of Christian Education in the synod. 
The committee will also sponsor a summer school at Para- 
dise Falls, Pa., June 25 to July 2. 

“Entrance into and exit from the active pastorate” were 
subjects for the dinner meeting Wednesday evening. The 
Rey. G. Elson Ruff, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. spoke of problems 
of the younger pastors, and Dr. J. H. Waidelich, Sellersville, 
Pa., considered problems of the older pastors. 

Financial distress at Muhlenberg College and at the Phila- 
delphia Seminary, owing to accumulated deficits, brought 
about a sharp division of thought, when a plan for a $500,000 
campaign was proposed. A campaign for offerings was ap- 
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proved, but the goal was left indefinite. Right-of-way for 
the Church Extension Fund effort in 1938 was the reason 
given in defeating the large-scale drive for our schools. 

The Rev. Paul J. Hoh, Parish and Church School Board 
editor, was elected to a full professorship in the Philadelphia 
Seminary by an almost unanimous vote. He will be given 
time to complete his present program in finishing courses 
in our church school quarterlies now in preparation. 

Dr. J. A. W. Haas spoke at the ordination service in St. 
Andrew’s Church, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of his ordination, concerning the need for forthright attack 


on prevalent sins. 


ILLINOIS GAINS IN MEMBERSHIP 
Boards, Institutions and Auxiliaries Report Progress 
By Dr. J. A. Leas 


‘Ts tHE worK of the synod moving satisfactorily?” we 
asked President Catlin. “Quite so,” was the ready answer. 
The contentment of the president was fully justified by the 
speed and efficiency with which the work was done. Younger 
men everywhere were in evidence. All the devotions were 
conducted by them and with great satisfaction. The Rev. 
Kenneth Hurst, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Chicago, was 
elected secretary for the ensuing year and he is still a young 
man. The other officers were continued. President R. G. 
Catlin gave the synod a wholesome start with his impas- 
sioned sermon on “Jesus Only,” and that admonition seemed 
to prevail throughout the sessions. Some of the visitors 
seemed to feel, so they said, that the Illinois Synod men 
were rather better behaved than those of most other synods 
and that made the brethren swell with secret pride. Three 
new members were added: The Rev. Merle Boyer from the 
Alleghany Synod; the Rev. Charles R. Lowe from the Ne- 
braska Synod, and the Rev. A. B. Argenbright from the 
Kansas Synod. 

The Ordination Service was held Thursday, the closing 
evening of the sessions, F. W. Otterbein, D.D., the pastor 
loci, preaching the sermon. The men ordained were: Tressler 
S. Bolton, who goes to Forreston, Ill.; the Rev. Kenneth T. 
Knudsen, Macomb, IIl.; the Rev. John M. Spaid, Reformation 
Church, Chicago; and the Rev. Charles W. Kegley, Secretary 
Fellow among Lutheran Students in Chicago. The Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Oak Park, Ill, and Faith Church, 
Quincy, Ill., were received into synod. 

The budget for 1938 totals for general purposes a little less 
than $125,000, and the synodical budget is more than $12,000. 
But here is where figures are lacking in veracity. There 
are a few preferred claims, but all the rest will get about 
forty-six per cent of what is left, according to last year’s 
record. 

Hopes for Better “Next Year” 

Every effort is put forth to inspire pastors and congrega- 
tions to advance the totals for next year, but the result is 
only conjectured. Formerly congregations made bank loans 
to meet apportionment in full, but in recent years such 
loans could not be made and church councils have grown 
ever-cautious. In the pre-depression days, our boards and 
councils were over-confident. Then they called it faith, now 
other terms might be considered more fitting. Financial 
worries, present financial incompetence, and, in some in- 
stances, loss of church property have been in vogue. The 
“come back,” while urged on every hand, will be slow; but 
it is believed that the ascent is sure. 

The statistical report shows a gain in membership, al- 
though the figures are not complete for, sad to relate, eight 
congregations did not report at all and many others were 
incorrect, it is said. The financial secretary was quite ex- 
asperated and the brethren were red in the face when the 
report was read. A parochial report school was announced. 
After this, all reports “MUST” be in by February 1. 
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Comity and fraternity are terms that might well be ap- 
plied to some of the synods. Greetings were exchanged with 
the Ohio, the Pacific, the Alleghany and the Iowa synods. 
Greetings were delivered in person by the Rev. Oscar 
Kaitschuk of the Wartburg Synod. 

A cheerful and interesting moment was when Mrs. Nicho- 
las, president of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
state, brought greetings from that society. Mrs. Wibracht of 
St. Louis, also of the same society, but speaking for the 
Nachusa Orphanage Board, mildly anesthetized the brethren 
with her sweet manner and then proceeded to stick pins into 
them by telling what fine work the women are doing and 
how they raise material sums all from small amounts, while 
the Brotherhood, after a strenuous year, had raised only a a 
single thousand on the proposed endowment. 


Dr. Morgan of Executive Board 


Dr. J. L. Morgan of the Executive Board of the United 
Lutheran Church and present in the interest of our clerical 
body, made a very good impression. He covered the 
allotted field in a masterly way. He summed up the work 
of the church under three heads: Confessional, Corporate, 
and Co-operative. Under the co-operational work he 
handed out facts and figures, which of course are published 
elsewhere, and which are apparent to all synods. He in- 
formed us that we have a fair share of the beneficiaries of 
the Ministerial Fund. 

Synod bowed in prayer in remembrance of the five breth- 
ren translated during the past year. They were: Luther 
Hogshead, D.D., the Rev. John J. Gent, Homer W. Tope, 
D.D., the Rev. Alfred Martinis, and F. M. Porch, D.D. 

Dr. P. H. Stahl stated that it cost $200 per month to 
operate the Nachusa Home. The synod and the Brother- 
hood are working hard to make the “Home Coming,” on 
June 20, long-to-be-remembered and productive. The Sum- 
mer School at Long Lake, beginning July 25, was stressed, 
and it is believed that this will be a very successful year. 

The Brotherhood convention was sandwiched into the 
synodical session. Mr. A. W. Larson of St. Louis was re- 
elected to succeed himself as president. Mr. C. G. Swanson 
served as toastmaster at the banquet, and Dr. Edwin Moll 
of Chicago gave a real “Fundamentalist” address on “Con- 
tending for the Faith.” The Rev. Alfred Grewe spoke in the 
afternoon on “Repentance.” He gave the sin of gambling in 
churches a solar plexus. 


SPIRITUAL IMPRESSIONS FIRST 


Good Report of Indiana Synod’s Ninetieth Convention 
Result of Good Leadership, Adequate Program 
and Work Done 


By R. H. Benting, D.D., Official Reporter 


THE NINETIETH CONVENTION of the Indiana Synod was held 
at St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, the Rev. C. Franklin Koch 
pastor, May 10-13. The opening session was a Service of 
Confession and Absolution, with the sermon delivered by 
President H. E. Turney, D.D. The Holy Communion was 
administered by the clerical members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The sermon was based on the theme, “The Holy 
Spirit—The Intimate God.” This sermon struck the keynote 
that dominated the spirit of the entire convention period. 
The overshadowing of God and the Holy Ghost was most 
convincing in the sessions, which were marked by nobility 
of bearing and address on the part of all who participated. 
Petty annoyances were entirely absent. Eagerness to im- 
prove the instrument of the service in the church, the synod 
and all of its organic parts, became contagious as board and 
committee alternated with reports, followed by representa- 
tives of the church and her institutions. 
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A Chaplain Who Set a Higher Standard 

Outstanding devotional periods characterized the sessions. 
The Rev. H. G. Davis delivered a series of sermons on the 
general theme, “They Meet the Christ.” These “met the 
Christ”: “The Man Who Heard Too Much,” “The Man Who 
Had Too Little at Stake,” “The Man Who Could Not Yield,” 
“The Man Who Got Only One Word,” and “The Man Who 
Believed Too Easily.” Punctual arrival of delegates and the 
largest consistent attendance at devotions registered in 
eighteen years were noted. 


The Women 

Women in Indiana have not witnessed prolonged debating 
on the question of rights and privileges of female delegates 
—hence, they have not been unduly aroused to date. The 
smallest delegation of women ever noticed by this writer 
during eighteen years at Indiana Synod conventions attended 
this convention. Almost a 100 per cent male delegation was 
registered. But the women representing the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the U. L. C. A., and of the Indiana Synod, 
and Oesterlen Home, Springfield, Ohio, acquitted them- 
selves with the usual high accomplishment of packing their 
addresses with pertinent facts, a stock of solid information 
calculated to cause thinking and ultimate action, and of 
speaking within the time allotted. 


Money 


All officers were re-elected, excepting the president, who 
continues two additional years under his term of contract. 
“Well done!” reports the response of the synod to all of their 
reports. The treasurer reported a three per cent increase in 
receipts for apportioned causes. Parishes had also forwarded 
to him certain contributions to purchase a gown for the pop- 
ular president. Dr. Turney was overwhelmed, because the 
surprise was genuine. He graciously accepted the gift and, 
looking upon the beautiful insignia of the degrees conferred 
by Wittenberg College, remarked, “I have a strong desire to 


‘keep it on throughout the sessions as I preside!” Mul- 


berry Home receipts amounted to about $16,000. Special 
gifts to Oesterlen Home swelled this total. Flood relief 
gifts were especially high. The president declared that a 
payment of 100 per cent of the apportionment would auto- 
matically carry the Mulberry Home item. To accomplish 
this, an increase of three cents per week is required of the 
communing members of the synod peso the amount paid 
last year. 


Statistics 

The sixteen missions were so well financed and showed 
such an increase (six times the increases noted for the other 
congregations) that the synod adopted a report of the syn- 
odical board without comment. (Is this characteristic of our 
people?) Two mission churches were dedicated and three 
new parishes were received into the synod. There are 108 
congregations with 24,742 baptized members and 18,733 con- 
firmed members. The communing membership increased by 
262, women’s societies increased by six, with a membership 
increase of 251. The Rev. Frank C. Hurst must have gotten 
“honest reports,” as the statistical report includes also “the 
shame of it, and the blame of it.” Witness these figures: 
Decreases—1,136 enrolled pupils in our Sunday schools, 
fourteen young people’s societies with 362 members, four 
men’s societies with an unrecorded membership loss! (Does 
this signify that mission work must be intensified in our 
local churches—by the Women’s Missionary Society? Or 
does it signify that pastors returned more complete reports?) 


The Men 


President Turney’s radical plan, first adopted by the syn- 
odical Brotherhood, then approved by the synod, will pro- 
voke endless discussion. Correspondence indicates that men 
outside of our territory desire to study the plan. Males in 
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Indiana Synod now automatically belong to a synodical 
Brotherhood, dues being abolished (in favor of offerings), 
and have the right of representation at all men’s conven- 
tions of this synod, whether they belong to a local men’s 
organization or brotherhood—even if no men’s society exists 
apart from the official church council. Now this synod ap- 
pears to possess an organization that will make a new “re- 
adjustment” necessary in dealing with the national organiza- 
tion. Which is the more consistent in set-up? Does not the 
whole U. L. C. A. “set-up” deal with synods, and synods 
with parishes? The writer will submit the whole plan for 
publication in the national periodicals in the near future. 
The new arrangement will materially strengthen the sup- 
port tendered our national organization. All men are ex- 
pected to contribute a minimum of $1.00 per year to Mul- 
berry Home for the Aged. 


Resolutions 


Among these there was one to continue the Commission 
on the Attitude of the Lutheran Church Concerning War, 
one favoring the suggestion that “no person shall be a mem- 
ber of more than one board at one and the same time” 
(U. L. C. A.), and one heartily commending the Board of 
Inner Missions and their deaconess representatives as well 
as the local pastors co-operating in flood relief on our ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. Walter Wick, graduate of the University of Nebraska 
and of the Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, was 
recommended for ordination June 13, at St. Paul’s Church, 
Batesville, Ind., to which church he had received a regular 
call. 

The U. L. C. A. budget was adopted, and the total appor- 
tionment remains the same as in the previous year—$5.00 
per member. 


The Host Church 


The report would omit an important item if it failed to 
express the general attitude of the delegates attending con- 
cerning the liberality of St. Paul’s congregation and their 
beautiful spirit. They were liberal in providing music of 
the highest type under the supervision of their minister of 
music, Mrs. Marjorie Beck Lohman, who presides at the 
large organ and directs three church choirs. Artists ap- 
peared also on the formal program of “Fellowship Night.” 
Food was served at two banquets by two groups of women 
from the congregation—well prepared, and served with more 
than ordinary grace. The delegates were cordially greeted 
upon their arrival and assigned to homes of the parish, 
where lodging and breakfast was furnished for all who 
indicated their desire to accept such hospitality. St. Paul’s 
Church continues to worship in an old but large and well- 
appointed building. They have ample funds to begin build- 
ing a planned church structure, but they prefer to add to 
this fund and to continue their splendid record of support 
of all the causes of the church, until they shall become rea- 
sonably certain that the erection of their new church will 
not repeat the sad history of many congregations who 
erected splendid buildings—and found themselves obliged 
to concentrate all their energies toward the liquidation of 
a burdensome debt. 


TO INSURE GOOD TEACHING 


In an Ohio Sunday school, it is reported in The Lutheran 
Standard of the American Lutheran Church, there is one 
class whose lesson is that for the next instead of the current 
Sunday. A teacher of experience and skill has charge of 
the pupils who are young people chosen for aptness to teach. 
From this class substitutes for absent teachers are taken. 
Occasionally they “take over” the classes although the 
teacher is present. 
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IN OUR OWN HANDS 


Bishop A. B. Statton (United Brethren) Tells His 
Fellow Christians 


THE FUTURE 


“ONE HEARS nowadays about the future of the church 
opinions that take for granted that the church is in the hands 
of a sort of blind fate, or destiny, and is foreordained to 
decay and destruction. It is a mistaken notion. We our- 
selves are the church. If the church fails, then we are the 
failures. It is the will of God that the church go forward. 
If the church fails, it will be because we have been led into 
byways, away from the main highway. Or it might be be- 
cause we allow ourselves to be led into blind alleys, and 
use the precious present in following the fireflies of fads 
and futilities. For even today there are many that say, Lo 
here, or lo there, and we, forgetting the stars and beacons 
of God upon the hills, meekly follow to failure, defeat and 
despair. 

“To preserve our spiritual quality is the true aim. The 
things of the spirit must be our great theme. All the forces 
of evil conspire together to tempt the church away from 
this particular emphasis upon the truths of the spirit. The 
world, the flesh, and the devil conspire that the church be 
led their way, instead of in the way of God. First the min- 
istry, exalted by worldly conceit, is led to emphasize the 
things of the world and to relegate the deep things of God 
to a subordinate place in preaching. Soon the chill of the 
world and its unbelief steals upon the church and paralyzes 
it. A reading of the sermon themes in the average daily 
paper illustrates vividly the struggle now on between these 
two forces that battle for the souls of men. It is a real con- 
flict, and not merely the result of a difference in taste. The 
church must hold high the banner of the spirit. We must 
have a message for the souls of people. Men are worried 
by the cares of the world. They are troubled on every 
hand, assailed by doubts and by many fears. They are 
tempted constantly by evils that will bring them to ruin, 
and drag down their souls into the darkness. For such men 
the church must have something to say about God, about 
the Son of God, about His grace, His care, His love, and 
about the salvation of the soul. And this high emphasis 
does not come naturally. It must be striven for, guarded, 
maintained against the downward pull of carnal gravity.” 

—Religious Telescope. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


THE CoMMITTEE on Friendly Relations, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, began its significant service twenty- 
five years ago. According to its annual report there are 
8,435 foreign students in the United States this year from 
ninety-seven countries. 

Japanese students lead in number, with a total of 2,031; 
Chinese students, 1,733; Canadian students, 1,188; Korean 
students, 158; and Filipino students, 397. Among the 
European nations, England has sent 232, Germany 254, Rus- 
sia 78, Turkey 82, France 95, Italy 72, Switzerland 35, and 
Sweden 40. 

A new interest is envisaged in the increasing number of 
Latin American students coming to the United States, many 
on special fellowships. Cuba has 340, Puerto Rico 331, 
Panama 73, Mexico 209, Nicaragua 21. 

A committee states that the Oriental tabulation includes 
American-born students. Of the Japanese totals, 772 are 
American-born Japanese, and of the Chinese totals, 166 are 
American-born Chinese. When these are deducted, there 
are 1,259 students from Japan; 1,567 from China. 
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BENEFACTORS FORGOTTEN 


A wRITER IN Collier’s magazine, in an article on trade op- 
portunities in the Far East, prophesies the gradual but com- 
plete expulsion of the white man from the Orient. “He (the 
white man) has shown Asia the way and that is all Asia 
wants of him,” we quote. The particular allusion which gave 
rise to that observation was in a reference to an article of 
commerce which America taught China to use, which Japan 
learned how to make and which China now buys from Japan 
instead of the United States. Sometimes the raw material 
available for the ingenious Oriental is not as good as that 
furnished from the West but it “gets by.” 

We read the article and were reminded of a comment 
made upon the church by a Social Service worker who has 
done charitable work amongst the poor in New York. She 
had considerable contempt for what seemed to her to be 
slip-shod, sentimental, unsystematized methods that are 
found among our pastors and parish workers in ministering 
to the distress they encounter. She was not really snobbish 
about the superiority of the “undenominational,” that is, the 
humanitarian organizations with which she was connected, 
but she was frankly outspoken in her conclusion that re- 
ligion had found modern relief work a bigger job than it 
could handle: the secular worker had to take it over. We 
were offered an opportunity to accompany the lady on a 
tour of duty and thus have proof of the correctness of her 
appraisal of its superiority, but we were willing to agree 
with her claims up to a certain point. 

In some ways it must be confessed that the agencies of 
charity acting under governmental authority of municipal 
or greater extent can get aid to many homes in need of it 
more successfully than can churches and church societies. 
There are two advantages for the social service workers 
that no one else can possibly have; first, they have the whole 
population on which to draw; and second, their sponsors 
will tax the people when more funds are needed than be- 
come available through appeals for voluntary contributions. 
This power to tax is a very important element in the relief 
work so well done in the recent years of depression. 

In contrast with the state, the church must depend on 
such volunteered resources as less than fifty per cent of the 
population can make available. Since its first obligation is to 
the members of “the household of the faith,” and since for 
much secular relief, church members are taxed regardless 
of the charitable work done by them for distressed fellow 
believers, it is not surprising that the churches fail to meet 
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an unchurched multitude such as needs help in great cities 
like New York and temporarily nation-wide during an 
economic disturbance. 

There are, however, underlying facts in the situation to 
which our New York worker gives too little importance, the 
first of which is this very great one,—that the stimulus to 
the humanitarian relief so widely and efficiently carried on 
by communities was begun by those whom the love of Christ 
constrained. Our critic was herself the beneficiary of Chris- 
tian training: she was of Danish birth and the beneficiary 
of Lutheran catechetical instruction and confirmation. Sev- 
eral years ago a questionnaire answerd by Social Service 
workers in Boston supplied the information that seventy- 
five per cent of the volunteer charitable workers in that 
city’s “poor relief” organizations were members of Chris- 
tian churches. We have heard similar comments from New 
York and Pittsburgh heads of Inner Mission stations. 

This editorial is not an argument with Social Service nor 
with state-authorized and supported relief work. We con- 
sider both of them indirectly existent because of the im- 
pulses received from the Gospel of Jesus and directly re- 
quired in these days when half the population does not be- 
long to any Christian church and thus contributes nothing 
to its relief resources. The quality of mercy is not strained. 
Jesus approved the deed of the Samaritan who found a 
wounded stranger on the Jericho road, and ministered to his 
needs. The church has always been inclined toward the 
work of mercy, and the Word it preaches proclaims the love 
of God for all mankind. But the first of its duties is toward 
those who are believers, and the only indisputable right to 
claim deeds of relief from the church is to be numbered 
among its brethren. The church does not suffer by com- 
parison with secular agencies of relief when all the facts 
are known. 


BELLWETHERS 


WE DEEM it probable that only a small percentage of THE 
LUTHERAN’S readers are sufficiently acquainted with the 
sheep industry to have heard the phrase, “bellwether.” The 
definition is simple. It means a male member of a flock of 
sheep about whose neck a bell is fastened. The animal 
selected has attracted the attention of the shepherd as he 
observed his sheep. The bell’s ringing serves as a guide to 
the location of leader and flock, and as a warning. 

We found the term used quite casually by the writer of a 
book devoted to characterizing the present leading states- 
men of Europe. There were chapters and groups of chap- 
ters describing Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, Kemal Attaturk, 
Blum, Baldwin, and lesser dignitaries of the smaller con- 
tinental nations. But Germany, Italy, Russia, Turkey and 
the other governments were seen in terms of their leaders. 
We personally would not compare these men to the head 
member of a flock of sheep, but once the role is suggested 
we can see some reasons for its use. 

First of all, bellwethers are not born with a bell tied to 
their necks. Somebody attaches this utensil of leadership 
and thereby gives a prominent position to one sheep of the 
flock. Let it be understood that in real sheep farming the 
bearer of the bell is not a dog, nor a colt and not a wolf. He 
is a sheep, one of the species he leads. A bellwether can- 
not greatly differ from those who follow his signals. By that 
we mean that there is much credited to one individual that 
really belongs to the entire group. It is all right for the 
owner to listen for the bell and, having heard the clangs 
caused by the gestures of one head, to locate the whole 
flock. Some such division of responsibility and distribution 
of credit must be made relative to human leaders. _ 

The comparison becomes less accurate when we study 
the relation of leader and led. It is said of Thomas Jeffer- 
son that his political wisdom was in fact a capacity of dis- 
cern what the people wanted before they knew themselves. 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


THE PRACTICE of immersion as the only true mode of bap- 
tism is so emphasized by members of the Baptist communion 
as to bring the doctrine to the attention of Lutherans and 
others who are not so insistent upon the manner of admin- 
istering this sacrament. As is always the case where there 
are numerous arguments, various “wise cracks” originate 
and pass from generation to generation. For example, the 
statements about Baptists, that “they do not belong to the 
army of the Lord but to the navy,” we heard decades ago. 

In the news story of the recent convention in New Orleans, 
La., of the Southern Baptist Church (published in the 
Watchman-Examiner under date of May 27) the Mississippi 
River and articulated data about water are given early and 
considerable prominence. Might one conclude that there is 
an aqueous complex among the Baptists; or were they 
merely diplomatic when so near Old Man River? 


Convention Figures 


The Baptist membership as reported by the last, the 1926 
religious census of the United States government, was 
8,246,266, the largest numerically of any Protestant group. 
(Methodists came second with 8,033,957.) The Southern 
Convention reported at New Orleans a membership of 24,761 
churches and an enrolled membership of 4,482,315 persons. 
There was a gain during the year of 134 churches and 92,898 
members. Receipts of money for church work also increased 
in amounts, totaling over two million dollars. That the civic 
situation of our western continent has caused thoughtful- 
ness among Southern Baptists is indicated by the following 
paragraph from the address of the convention president. 
He is quoted as saying: 

“Due to the trend toward a totalitarian state, instead of the 
Jeffersonian theory that the best governed people is the one that 
has the largest liberty of action compatible with the public safety, 
we now have the theory that the public welfare demands that 
the state become responsible for everything that affects the life of 
its citizens. Sooner or later the doctrine of ‘a free church in a 
free state’ will be challenged by the totalitarian state. The church 
will be told in plain terms that in every sphere of life the state 
must be supreme, and that religion must adjust itself to the 
decrees of its master. The doctrine of the separation of church 
and state will be attacked as political heresy, if not treason. Pas- 
tors will be required to read to their congregations the announce- 
ments of the governmental authorities and to preach on the 
topics that political authorities wish them to discuss. In the 
totalitarian state there will be only one party. An opposition 
party will not be tolerated. Democracy is naturally the favorite 
theory of political government among a people whose churches 
are little spiritual democracies recognizing no authority over 
them other than the Lord Christ. Our Baptist people know how 
to surrender their personal liberty to the extent that the public 
welfare may really require it; but they move cautiously. We 
are a liberty-loving people. May we never surrender our his- 
toric leadership in obtaining and preserving the liberty of every 
man to worship God according to the dictates of his own con- 
science.” 


Early Baptist Tradition 


Baptist traditions in America begin with Roger Williams 
in Rhode Island and reach a climax in Virginia following 
the Revolutionary War when the young nation had to decide 
whether a state church should be permitted. Baptist in- 
fluence for separation of the civic from the ecclesiastical 
power was definite, persistent, and in the end fruitful. This 
action in New Orleans shows commendable fidelity on the 
part of a generation 150 years later than the drafting of the 
Constitution of the United States. There is no surrender of 
the convictions of their church fathers in America. 


The Northern Baptist Convention met in Philadelphia, 
but its transactions have not yet been reported by the de- 
nomination’s weekly journal. 


Innocent Blood 


WE MAKE no pretension of ability to interpret inter- 
national policies and our knowledge of what happened is 
taken entirely from the secular press. But at least we have 
no. partisan prejudices as between Germany’s zealous de- 
fense of National Socialism and Spain’s terrible struggle for 
whatever its blood-letting factions are after. It is to this 
detachment that we ascribe the ability to see the moral 
iniquity in an act of civil authorities such as that which the 
German navy performed as ordered on May 30. Granting 
the bombing of a German war vessel by Spanish loyalists, 
there was no equity, and in the long run no assertion of 
national dignity, when a town’s innocent people were sub- 
jected to a bombardment of deadly missiles. Most of us, 
knowing that divine justice will bring to due responsibility 
those responsible for such deeds, regret that a great nation 
should do such violence to its own better traditions. We 
refuse to identify the people with their rulers. 

In the last issue of Current History, a magazine that tries 
to record facts rather than interpretations, the charge is 
definitely made that Italy’s and Germany’s intrusions into 
the Spanish civil war are not primarily the partisanship of 
fellow Fascists. To Italy, as Mussolini’s statesmanship sees 
the future, control of Spain is a factor in the control of the 
Mediterranean Sea. For Germany a sympathetic govern- 
ment in Spain is a resource against France. Another journal 
claims neutrality was first violated by Russia; more prob- 
ably by the Communist party of that nation, who saw an 
opportunity to exhibit “world-wide support of the pro- 
letariat.”” The source of intrusion is of importance subor- 
dinate to the possibility that dictatorships need and there- 
fore deliberately foster crises within individual nations in 
the expectation of benefitting thereby. 

In the United States we believe the policy of strict neu- 
trality received additional strength from the “Spanish in- 
cident of May 30.” The American people have long since 
“liquidated” the glory of war, as Russians are quoted as say- 
ing relative to something undesired and removed. Exposes 
of the munitions industry have made a deep and disgusting 
impression. It will take only a few exhibitions of civilian 
slaughter to increase the already powerful distrust of coun- 
tries intrusted to dictators. 


BELLWETHERS 
(Concluded from page 14) 


That sounds impossible, but it is not. A multitude of per- 
sons under the influence of circumstances common to all 
will feel their way toward a policy. Often before the masses, 
clumsy in their thinking, have reached a decision, a person 
with the gifts of leadership will have discerned their de- 
sires and trends and sounded the bell that rallies them into 
action. 

We apply the term dictator to leaders who have been 
placed in their positions by the forces of discontent; not 
their individual discontent but that of inarticulate mul- 
titudes of their fellowmen. To understand and appraise both 
leader and led, one must study the circumstances from 
which came both the dictator and his followers. Often a 
step still further into the past is required, in order to locate 
the causes of the widespread discontent. It is not wise to 
think that men are born dictators. They are mostly made. 
Neglect of justice and wrong policies of conduct react on 
masses and therefrom emerges the dictator. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“TRAIN UP A CHILD IN THE WAY 
HE SHOULD GO; AND WHEN HE IS 
OLD, HE WILL NOT DEPART FROM 
rr 


“Children’s Day!” A time for parents to 
notice. These dear ones need tender care. 
They are children of the King. Take heed 
then that you put them in His care, helping 
them to know Him as their true Shepherd, 
trusting and loving Him. 


O Jesus, Thou art ever, 
As in the days of old, 

The Shepherd of our pasture, 
The Keeper of our fold. 


We look to Thee for shelter, 
For food, and guardian care; 

And ask that Thou wilt ever 
Our many burdens bear. 


O Jesus, Thou Who suffered 
That we through Thee might live; 
To Thee, our Lord and Saviour, 
Our hearts and lives we give. 


Thou Son of God, eternal, 
Thou King of Kings, indeed, 
Thou hast our full devotion, 
For Thou art all we need. 
—Charles A. Weed. 


MRS. MORROW’S CHILDREN 
By Alice A. Keen 


THe Woman’s Ctiusp of our town was 
having an informal drive for new mem- 
bers. 

“There’s Mrs. Morrow,” a friend said 
to me. “She would be a good member. 
She’s really cultured, her face and man- 
ner show it, and she takes only the most 
worthwhile books from the library. As 
I’m librarian, of course I know.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. “It would be fine to 
have her in the club, if she has time for 
it. Her house seems to be full of children 
whenever I go there.” 

“That place is a perfect magnet for the 
neighborhood children. I’m sure it would 
do the poor woman good to get away from 
them. Won’t you stop in on your way 
home and broach the subject?” 

I said that I would, and in a half hour 
I was ringing Mrs. Morrow’s doorbell. 
Even before the door opened, I heard the 
sound of many childish voices raised in 
some sort of happy excitement. And when 
my hostess had greeted me and I stepped 
inside, I found myself in the midst of a 
roomful of children. Something enjoyable 
was going on, that was evident—something 
in which they were tremendously inter- 
ested. 

Mrs. Morrow explained that they were 
having an “art show.” 

“For the past week,” she said, “the chil- 
dren have been cutting out pictures, all 
sorts of pictures. They spent yesterday, 
after school, classifying them, and today 
we are having the show.” 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


I looked about and saw pictures every- 
where—laid on tables, thumb-tacked to 
walls, pinned to curtains. 

“You see, they are in groups,” said Mrs. 
Morrow. 

Then she called my attention to neatly 
lettered signs that stood here and there 
among the pictures. “Motor Cars,” “Pretty 
Rooms,” “Outdoor Places,” “Beautiful 
Ladies,” and “Good Things to Eat” were 
some of them. Obviously, the colored ad- 
vertisements of magazines had been largely 
used. 

There must have been at least a dozen 
children in the room. So many could 
scarcely be mouselike, but they were not 
rough in voice or action, and there was 
no doubt that they were having a good 
time. 

I looked at them and at the work they 
had labored over; I looked at Mrs. Morrow, 
who in spite of her gentle authority seemed 
one with them. I found myself thinking 
what a splendid thing this was for the 
children—this refined, homelike atmos- 
phere, this kind, well-mannered woman 
who was their hostess, and in my con- 
templation I nearly forgot the object of 
my call. 

“Oh—” I said at last. “What I came for 
was to ask if you'll join the Woman’s Club. 
We meet every other Friday afternoon.” 

“Friday,” she repeated slowly, regret- 
fully. “But that is when the children are 
sent home early from school.” She shook 
her head. “I’m sorry—I'd so like to be- 
long—but I don’t see how I can. You see 
my own children would be rather at a 
loss and so would some of ‘their friends. 
I can’t help feeling in a way responsible 
for the children who come here—as if they 
were all my children for the time being.” 

“Oh, but we want you so much,” I cried, 
realizing how sincerely we did want this 
fine type of woman among us. 

Then I had an inspiration. “If we change 
our meeting day, would you consider it?” 
I asked her. 

“Why, yes,” she answered. 

“And we'll probably do it,” I assured 
her. “Half of our members are mothers 
of school children, and I know they would 
much rather attend club meetings on a 
day when the children are in school the 
whole afternoon.” 

“If you do change the day, I'll join,” 
Mrs. Morrow promised. 

And before very long she was one of 
our most valued members. 

—National Kindergarten Association. 


FLAGS OF LONG AGO 


IN THE HisToRY of the development of the 
United States flag, we find that the first 
flag was that of the cross of St. George, 
and is the present Red Cross Society 
standard with which you are quite familiar. 

Next comes the king’s colors, or king’s 
union, which made its appearance in 1608, 
and was blue with a rectangular red cross 


and a diagonal white cross extending from 
corner to corner. 

The third flag was called the Cromwell 
flag and came into being in 1660. Then 
the Pine-tree flag, which came into use 
in 1704. In one form it was a red flag 
with the cross of St. George in the canton, 
with a green pine tree in the first quar- 
ter. The Puritans strongly objected to the 
red cross in the flag, and it was the modi- 
fication of this that became the flag of 
the New England Colonies. The pine-tree 
flag was used in the famous battle of Bun- 
ker Hill, June 17, 1775. 

In 1660, the Massachusetts Colony 
adopted as its flag the green pine tree 
upon a white field. Under this historic flag 
the soldiers of three countries fought in 
King Philip’s War, 1675 to 1676—and it 
was carried to Concord on the morning of 
April 19, 1775. Upon this flag was written 
the following words (in Latin), “Conquer 
or Die.” 

The rattlesnake emblem was another 
favorite symbol, especially in the Car- 
olinas, and was marked with “Don’t Tread 
on Me.” It was the first American flag 
ever shown on a regular man-of-war, and 
was pulled to the top of the mast by John 
Paul Jones—Mrs. Wilmer Crawford. 


* THE OLD FLAG 


OFF WITH youR HAT as the Flag goes by! 
And let the heart have its say— 
You’re man enough for the tear in your 
eye 
That you will not wipe away. 


You’re man enough for the thrill that goes 
To your finger tips; 
Aye, the lump just then in your throat 
that rose 
Spoke more than your parted lips. 


Lift up the boy on your shoulder high 
And show him. the faded shred— 
Those stripes would be red as the sunset 
sky 
If Death should have dyed them red. 


The man that bore it with Death has lain 
These sixty years and more; 

He died that the work should not be vain 
Of the men who bore it before. 


The man that bears it is bent and old, 
And ragged his beard and gray; 

But look at his eye fire, young and bold, 
At the tune that he hears them play. 


The old tune thunders through all the air 
And strikes right into the heart. 

If ever it calls for you, boy, be there— 
Be there and ready to start. 


Off with your hat as the Flag goes by, 
Uncover the youngster’s head! 
Teach him to hold it holy and high 
For the sake of its sacred dead. 
—Unknown. 
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A BLESSING TO BE TIRED 


WueEN Maccre MarsHat pushed the car- 
riage out on the front porch so that the 
baby could get the sunshine and fresh air, 
she found a row of mud pies lined up 
along the top step and footprints all over 
the porch. This was the last straw! All 
day Maggie had struggled and worked 
getting ready for Tom’s boss who was 
coming to dinner, and here at four o’clock 
to find the porch must be cleaned again! 

Hastily she set about her work. She 
must get through in time to take a bath, 
rest a little and dress herself and the 
children before the men came from the 
office. 

As the last touch was given to the porch 


she saw Lydia Benson driving down the . 


street. Lydia’s new car gleamed in the 
afternoon sun and Lydia’s becoming cos- 
tume brought Maggie a twinge of envy. 

Lydia stopped the car on the drive be- 
tween the two houses and called to her 
girlhood friend, “Maggie, I hear Mr. Den- 
ning is in town and will take dinner with 
you. Let me keep the children in the 
nursery for you.” 

Maggie’s envy changed to gratitude. “I 
wish you would. They have worried me 
nearly to death today. Charles has cried 
a lot and Lucy has been under my feet 
or in mischief the whole day. I could not 
get help anywhere.” 

With the children off her mind things 
went a little better for Maggie, but even 
then it was no easy task to prepare and 
serve the meal and be a gracious hostess 
at the same time. She welcomed the mo- 
ment when Tom announced they must be 
leaving to catch the train Mr. Denning 
was to take. 

Wearily Maggie climbed the stairs to 
see how Lydia was getting along with the 
children. She found the little ones asleep 
and Lydia sitting at the window. 

“Aren’t you worn out?” Maggie asked. 
“The children tried themselves today.” 

“IT am tired,’ Lydia agreed, “but not 
because of the children. I am tired every 
night, but tonight there is a sweetness 
and happiness about being tired that I 
usually do not feel. I have been wonder- 
ing why and have decided that I have 
worked with different material. I love 
my work; there is a great satisfaction in 
fitting up a house with suitable furniture 
and draperies that harmonize, but when 
the job is done, it is turned over to the 
owner and I move on to another house. 
I never stay with the lovely things I have 
created. Really I do not care to stay. 
But children, Maggie, what a difference 
with children! One has to work with 
them and work for them. It is an un- 
ending job, and because it is unending 
one can enjoy continual development. 
During the last four years while I have 
been working to make homes lovely you 
were working to make Lucy and Charles 
lovely, and even though they have naughty 
days and try your patience and your 
strength, they will be far more worth- 
while in the years to come than all my 
houses. I envy you, Maggie.” 


Maggie recalled with a throb of deep 
pity that Lydia had lost her husband and 
tiny son. “Yes,” she nodded, “I believe 
every tired feeling I have is blessed, Lydia,” 

—Minerva Hunter. 
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BLESS THEM ALL 


Our FaTHErR, you have given me 
So much of love and joy today, 
That I am thinking joy and love 
To other children far away. 
Wherever they lie down to sleep, 
Happy and tired with work and play, 
Yellow and brown, and black and white. 
Our Father, bless us all tonight! 
—Our Little Ones. 


THE FAITH OF A CHILD 
By E. C. Baird 


Just YESTERDAY I passed through the 
“children’s ward” of a great hospital, My 
attention was called to a beautiful little 
girl, who was near the sunset moment of 
life. She had suffered intense pain, but 
was very calm and quiet now. Her white 
face, nestling among clusters of golden 
curls, gave her the appearance of a dainty 
doll. 

“You are not afraid, are you, little one?” 
someone asked with sobbing voice. 

“Oh, no!” came the brave response, “I 
am not afraid now, for I am sure Jesus 
will like me!” 

Not again did she speak. There was a 
faint sigh, as of glad and serene surrender. 
Then a smile of indescribable glory il- 
lumined the marble face—and the tiny 
bit of clay was lifeless. 

Oh, little girl of the golden locks and 
the wonderful faith! Oh, little child of the 
blue, blue eyes! I owe thee much more 
than any word can measure! Quite by ac- 
cident did my footsteps cross your path- 
way. But the beauty of your smile and 
the music of your voice—these are my 
chosen and abiding treasures. When the 
flame of faith burns low, when the lamp 
of hope is dimmed, when doubt knocks 
at the door of my heart, when the wisdom 
of this world seeks to bewilder, then will 
I think of thee and thank God. 

“T am sure Jesus will LIKE me!” 

Who can doubt that the faith which in- 
spired these words is very precious in the 
sight of Him Who took little children in 
His arms and blessed them, and Who said 
in love: “Suffer the little ones to come 
unto me”?—Selected. 
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WATCH THE EXAMPLE YOU 
ARE GIVING 


EXEMPLA DOCENT, says a Latin proverb. 
Examples are great teachers. Yes, the 
example that the parents are giving their 
children, exerts a much mightier, a much 
greater influence upon the make-up, the 
conduct, the development of the character 
of the child than all the sermons that the 
pastor delivers, than all rules and admo- 
nitions that the teacher may give. 

When a certain boy received lessons 
about the second commandment from his 
mother he said to her: “Well, Mother, this 
lesson is holding good for me only as long 
as I am a boy; when I am a man like 
father, I may swear and curse as he does, 
may I not?” What a pernicious lesson was 
he learning from the wrong example of his 
father! 

And, finally, if you want to be some- 
thing like a real, good father, or an edu- 
cator, or a leader, try, by all means, to 
shape and to modify your own life after 
the very example of Jesus Christ, our only 
Christian Ideal and Regulator. Use all the 
time you can possibly take to lead the 
children to Christ! Invent ways and means 
to instruct them in the right way! Never 
tire of applying the ONE THING NEED- 
FUL to the immortal soul of the child! 

—Lutheran Herald. 


' HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“WHEN WASHING DISHES which have been 
used for either raw or cooked fish, add 
about two heaping tablespoons of baking 
soda to the dish water. This deodorizes 
the dishes, dish water and dish cloth.” 


To coon A pisH of pudding or any hot 
food quickly, set it in a pan of cold water 
that has been well salted. 


To KEEP CHEESE in good condition, wrap 
in cloth wet with vinegar. 


POPULAR READING 


“My son writes a good deal. His things 
are read with great interest by many peo- 
ple.” 

“Does he write humorous articles?” 

“No—menu cards.” 


WHAT IS THE USEP 


HE HAD DEGREES on the end of his name 
And knew several languages well; 
He was listed in “Who’s Who’s” pages of 
fame, 
And he never was known to misspell; 
But very few cried, they say, when he 
died, 
And most folks were perfectly satisfied. 


He played the piano with unusual skill, 
And ranked as a genius in college; 
Very difficult places he knew how to fill, 
And his head was a storehouse of knowl- 
edge; 
But he never smiled when he met a child, 
And love never spoke when his will was 
filed, —Charles M. Sheldon. 
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A Proof of Brotherly Love 


Judah Pleads for His Brother Benjamin’s Release 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Genesis 44: 18-34. The Sunday School Lesson for June 13 


Mucu empuasis is being placed on the 
family and family life. The economic prob- 
lem finally centers in the home. There must 
be work enough and well enough paid for, 
to make possible necessary purchases, so 
that the family may be maintained on the 
level that belongs to it. Such financial 
competency is not available in all cases. 
At times this lack causes a disruption of 
the family bonds and suppression of the 
family spirit. However, the willingness to 
struggle together, each sharing in helping 
the other, to the point of self-sacrifice 
when necessary, proves the ascendency of 
true family life. 

We have this illustrated, at least in some 
phases, by the attitude and proposal of 
Judah when Benjamin was in serious trou- 
ble. The record of Judah is too brief to 
tell as much as we would like to know 
about him. The fine traits of the man are 
set forth. His remarkable unselfishness is 
the center of this lesson. Judah had be- 
come recognized as the family leader, 
though he was the fourth son of Jacob. It 
is true that one discreditable matter is 
charged against him, one that by our 
moral standards would be hard to pass 
by; but his life as a whole was valuable 
and so unselfish as to be commendable. 
Before his death Jacob gave Judah the 
blessing which pointed to the future great- 
ness of the tribe that was to carry his 
name. Years later David became the first 
king of Judah, afterward Israel’s most 
loved king. In due time Jesus came of 
the tribe of Judah. 


A Plea 


The sons of Jacob were in trouble. 
Though they did not recognize him, their 
brother Joseph whom they had sold to be 
a slave in Egypt held Benjamin, charged 
with stealing his royal cup. This was a 
criminal offense and the offender must be 
punished. They did not know that Joseph 
had planned the whole matter and that 
he was under severe strain, not wanting 
to hurt them, though severely testing 
them. It seemed a hopeless situation for 
Benjamin. Even his brothers had no evi- 
dence that Benjamin was not guilty. But 
Judah came before Joseph with a plea for 
his return for his father’s sake. It must 
have torn at Joseph’s heart to have Judah 
tell how their father had grieved over the 
loss of the other son of his beloved wife, 
Rachael. Joseph knew the reference was 
to himself, though he did not know how 
his brothers had deceived their father by 
making it appear that Joseph had been 
killed by a wild beast. Judah dared tell 
Joseph that Benjamin’s coming was the 
result of Joseph’s order; without that or- 
der Benjamin would not have been in 
Egypt and subjected to the temptation to 
steal the royal cup. Judah’s earnest plea 
was that the heart of their father might 
be spared the shock of not seeing Ben- 
jamin return. 


A Picture 


Judah gave Joseph a picture of the old 
home and the sadness of the father, even 
at the thought that he might also lose Ben- 
jamin as he had lost Joseph. The father 
had openly said that if Benjamin did not 
return he would die of a broken heart; 
the sorrow would crush out his life. This 
must have been a realistic picture for 
Joseph. The passing years, he must have 
known, had changed his father; he would 
be a very old man. His age would make 
it harder to adjust himself to losing an- 
other son. Joseph must have felt deeply 
the solicitude of Judah for his father. 
Surely it was not without great self- 
restraint that he controlled his feelings 
and did not open his mouth to speak to his 
brothers in their own language and de- 
clare the whole truth. But think of Judah’s 
part in all this. The family bond was 
strong. His thought was not his own in- 
terest but the feeling and desire of his 
father. Judah told his story well; he made 
the picture exceedingly vivid and real. Its 
effect on Joseph was inexpressible, as we 
may well believe. Joseph did not need 
Judah’s pleading to make him kindly dis- 
posed toward them. But Joseph was wise 
enough to know that the family ties would 
be strengthened by having their loyalty 
to one another and to their father sub- 
jected to a test. * 


A Promise 


What more could Judah say? By what 
other means could he show Joseph his 
sincerity of purpose? He decided to offer 
to take Benjamin’s place, to suffer the pen- 
alty due him, if thereby Benjamin could 
return to cheer the old father’s life. Judah 
prepared Joseph for this promise by re- 
viewing some things that happened before 


THINK OF THESE 


Once JUDAH PLED for Joseph; afterward 
he pled with Joseph for Benjamin; Judah 
was a loyalist in the family. 


Judah’s speech exemplifies highest elo- 
quence; it came directly from his burning 
desire. 


True loyalty to family, or a cause, often 
calls for self-sacrifice; but true loyalty en- 
dures sacrifice willingly. 


We can teach our children unselfishness 
by what we do more than by our words. 


When the heart’s greatest desire is at 
stake the true character of a man shows 


up. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
June 7-13 

M. Judah’s Plea to Joseph. Genesis 44: 18-24. 
T. Judah’s Pledge to Joseph. Genesis 44: 25-34. 
W. Brotherly Love. I John 2: 7-11. 
=a A Christian Community. Acts 2: 41-47. 

Family Life. Ephesians 6: 1-8. 
Sat. Helping the Weak. Galatians 6: 1-6. 

Sincere Love. Romans 12: 9-18. 
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they left home. He had declared to his 
father that all the blame forever would 
rest on him if he did not return Benjamin 
safe and sound. This was the promise 
made to the father. Judah renewed the 
promise before Joseph by offering to take 
Benjamin’s place. Joseph knew that Judah 
meant his promise. Judah would rather 
suffer any punishment than go home with- 
out Benjamin and witness what would 
happen to his father. Judah was seeking 
to have Joseph show the quality of mercy, 
not for himself but for his father. Judah 
did not make his plea on the basis of 
justice, but of mercy. He did not make 
his promise in order to alter the ways of 
law and judgment on Benjamin but to 
have the release of Benjamin for his 
father’s sake. That Judah’s plea and 
promise affected Joseph is proved by the 
rest of the story. It is not to be assumed 
that Joseph would have done differently 
without Judah’s burning address to him. 
But of this we may be sure, what Judah 
said and the earnestness with which he 
spoke moved Joseph to immediate action. 
The offer to sacrifice himself must be put 
down to Judah’s credit. 


WHAT A PATIENT 
TEACHER! 


MEN STUMBLE over the simplest state- 
ments of the Bible. Failing to see in them 
the individualizing truth they are plainly 
intended to convey, they try to read mean- 
ings of their own into these statements. 
Such speculation, once started, is hard to 
stop, and it rarely ends until faith is en- 
dangered, if not wrecked. Plainly the Bible 
declares the promise of a guide in under- 
standing its truths. Jesus was called a 
teacher who had come from God. He 
promised to send the Holy Spirit Who 
would teach all things. 

Often we seem afraid of bothering these 
teachers, Jesus and the Holy Spirit. So 
we worry over our perplexing questions. 
We struggle hopelessly and often fatally, 
trying to get the truth for ourselves by 
using our mental powers or by depending 
on the guidance of other minds. Thus we 
run serious risks. Thomas was a mentally- 
guided disciple who asked for an ex- 
planation of Jesus’ words; thus he showed 
exemplary wisdom. From Jesus he re- 
ceived a clear insight into His words. 
Another example is the disciples when 
they heard the simple story of the sower 
scattering seed. They did not speculate, 
assume, or guess; they asked Jesus what 
it meant. With remarkable patience He 
went over the whole matter and made His 
meaning clear to them. His patience with 
disciples who are willing to be taught is 
as great now as ever. 

It is amazing how little we understand 
the teaching of Jesus, though we have 
been reading His words and hearing them 
talked about for years. But Jesus has not 
given up. He continues to teach us. Our 
opportunities have not been closed, though 
we have walked past many of them. We 
laud this patience of Jesus, but many of 
us are not trying to respond to it as eager, 
willing pupils should do. His patience must 
be sorely tried by most of us; but He 
continues to teach us. What a patient 
Teacher Jesus proved Himself to be. 
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The Young People. 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


OUR CHURCH— 


WHAT HAPPENED AFTER 
THE REFORMATION? 


REVELATION 3: 7-13 


THE PROGRAM MATERIAL on this historical 
topic has been drawn extensively from 
“The Story of the Church,” by Professor 
Charles M. Jacobs, a most readable history 
of the birth and growth of the church. 
Quotation marks will note where para- 
graphs have been directly copied. Italics 
are by the editor. 

“By the year 1572 Protestantism had 
reached its high-water mark. It was thor- 
oughly established in Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, England and Scotland. In all 
these countries Catholicism was against 
the law. The same thing was true for most 
of Switzerland and for two-thirds of Ger- 
many. It had a firm foothold in Bohemia, 
Hungary and Poland. In the Northern 
Netherlands it was fighting a winning bat- 
tle and in the Southern Netherlands and 
France it was still struggling for existence, 
though against heavy odds. But after 1572 
the Reformation made no new conquests. 
No new country became Protestant; on 
the contrary, the Church of Rome, after a 
short time in which it merely held its 
own, began to win back parts of Europe 
which it had lost. In 1648 the Roman 
Church was stronger than it had been in 
1575.” (Page 281.) 


Reformation in Rome 


The reason for the slowing up of the 
spread of the Reformation is to be found 
in two factors: 1. The internal dissension 
of Protestantism resulting in a struggle 
between the followers of Calvin and 
Zwingli and the followers of Luther. 2. The 
so-called counter-reformation in the Roman 
Church. Let us consider this latter move- 
ment first. 

“To meet the threat of Protestantism 
the papal church was forced to do three 
things,—abolish the moral abuses, which 
had given the reformers their opportunity; 
reorganize the machinery of the church to 
meet the new situation; and ally itself 
with the national forces, which had been 
working against it.” (Page 281.) First, 
“the moral abuses’—We remember from 
our knowledge of the life of Luther that 
on his trip to Rome he lost all respect for 
the leaders of his church. He found the 
pope living in the luxury of an Oriental 
prince, surrounded by a sensual ring of 
courtiers that would rival in their devotion 
to vice the courts of the kings of his day. 
Luther saw hypocrisy on every hand. His 
soul revolted against the ignorance of the 
priests, who mumbled the words of the 
mass with no appreciation for their mean- 
ing. The leaders of the Roman Church 
soon realized that they must clean house 
from top to bottom if they were to regain 
their power in the world. What the re- 
formers charged against them, the world 
knew to be true. A moral purge was 
necessary. Pope Hadrian VI began this 


reformation, but died too soon to make 
permanent gains. His successor was not 
of his mind, but sincere churchmen car- 
ried on the reform through societies of the 
priests, the greatest of which was the So- 
ciety of Jesus, popularly called the Jesuits. 


Jesuit Activities 


Loyola, the founder of this order, was a 
nobleman, converted while recovering 
from wounds received in battle. He took 
the long course of preparation for the 
priesthood seriously and in 1534 conceived 
the idea of a society of picked men who 
would bind themselves to a rigorous life 
of self-discipline and to the missionary 
work of the church, especially among the 
Mohammedans. The way to the Orient 
being closed they broadened their scope 
to include all the program of the church. 
In 1541 Xavier sailed from Lisbon to be- 
gin work in the Far East, and Jesuits were 
with the Spanish conquerors of Mexico 
and South America. Members of this or- 
der found places on the faculties of the 
universities and entered actively into the 
political life of the world about them. 
The success of the Roman Church in slow- 
ing up the growing Reformation is due as 
much to this and other orders of the 
priesthood, as to any other factor. 


The Inquisitions 


In Italy and Spain where the govern- 
ment was dominated by the Church of 
Rome, under leadership of the Jesuits, all 
manner of persecution was let loose upon 
the Protestants. Little groups of Protestant 
sympathizers were broken up by this 
method of direct attack. Death, prison, 
torture, expulsion from their home lands, 
these and all the other fiendish methods 
the most vicious intolerance could devise, 
were used to stamp out Protestantism. 
They justified their cruelty by the fallacy 
that “the end justifies the means.” They 
believed that the heretic was doomed to 
eternal punishment. They therefore felt 
justified to use any means to frighten him 
back into the fold, or at least, to prevent 
his endangering the souls of the faithful. 


Reorganization and Politics 


While the life of the priests was being 
reformed from within and the Jesuits and 
their sister orders were carrying the war- 
fare aggressively out into the world, the 
church itself was undergoing a reorganiza- 
tion. An important factor in the reshaping 
of the church was the Council of Trent, 
1545-63. It offered the world a new state- 
ment of the doctrines and policies of the 
church, especially as they affected the dif- 
ferences with Protestantism. It established 
a stronger hold by the bishops over the 
clergy, thus centering even more power in 
the hands of the pope. While this Council 
did not declare the pope infallible it im- 
plied this doctrine and laid a foundation 
for its later declaration in 1870. 

The political life of Europe was another 
factor in slowing up the spread of the 


Reformation. Politically and religiously, it 
was a thoroughly confused situation at 
best and beyond the limits of this page to 
describe in any detail. The Roman Church 
made the most of it, but by no means had 
everything its own way. There was a 
serious struggle in Protestantism between 
the Calvinists and Zwinglians on one side 
and the Lutherans on the other. But at 
the same time the national jealousy be- 
tween France and Spain, two thoroughly 
Catholic countries, made it impossible to 
unite in the destruction of Protestantism. 
To show how confused the situation was, 
remember that Cardinal Richelieu, master 
of France, aided the Lutheran Swedes 
against the Catholic Hapsburgs, while, at 
the same time, he was persecuting the 
Protestant Huguenots of France. On the 
other side we find that the Lutheran duke 
of Saxony was content to sit at home and 
to do nothing to prevent the destruction 
of the Reformed Church of Bohemia. 


The Thirty Years’ War 


This confusion of interests and policies 
finally resulted, as might be expected, in 
war. In 1816 it started in Bohemia and 
spread quickly into Austria and Hungary. 
The first eleven years is a story of one 
Roman victory after another. In the lands 
controlled by the Hapsburgs the victory 
was so complete that Protestantism, was 
practically wiped out. The policy of inter- 
ference in political life and allying with 
governments seemed to portend the re- 
gaining by the Church of Rome of all its 
lost prestige. Even the German Palatinate 
was in their hands. Then came the second 
period of the war, 1630-32, when Gustavus 
Adolphus, King of Sweden, Lion of the 
North, in victory after victory re-estab- 
lished the power of the Reformation. His 
career was cut short at its very height 
when he was killed in the battle that would 
have made him master of all Germany, the 
battle of Luetzen. But he had exposed the 
weakness of the Catholic League and the 
third period of the war, ending with the 
Peace of Westphalia in 1648, became a 
series of local conflicts. Gustavus Adolphus 
had saved Protestantism for Europe. 


In England 


The conflict in England over the period 
after the Reformation was between the 
episcopal and presbyterian forms of gov- 
ernment. The great leaders were Arch- 
bishop Laud, who believed that the epis- 
copacy was a divine institution, and Oliver 
Cromwell, who was an Independent rather 
than a Puritan. He did abominate all 
Roman doctrine and practices. He believed 
in toleration for all but those who accepted 
the twin heresies of papacy and prelacy, 
that is, the Episcopalians and Romanists. 
Even parliament was purged of the mem- 
bers who opposed Cromwell’s policies. 
Finally with William of Orange and Mary 
ruling the land, the Bill of Rights of 1689 
ended the conflict in a policy of toleration. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY 
GRADUATES TWENTY 


Reported by the Rev. F. W. Friday, 
Registrar 


THE SEVENTY-THIRD Commencement of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Phila- 
delphia took place on Thursday, May 13. 
The Graduating Service was held in St. 
Michael’s Church, Germantown, at 11.00 
A. M. The afternoon exercises were held 
on ‘the campus. The large church, with the 
seating capacity augmented, was filled with 
an interested group of alumni and friends. 
Promptly at the hour set the academic 
procession entered the church, led by the 
vested Choir of the Seminary, under the 
direction of the Rev. Henry Eyster Horn, 
Assistant Choir Director. In the order of 
classes, the student body followed the 
choir. Graduate students and candidates 
for degrees came next. These in turn were 
followed by the faculty, wearing their ap- 
propriate academic hoods. The annual 
meeting of the Alumni Association had 
taken place in the Parish House of St. 
Michael’s Church at 9:30. The large group 
of alumni followed the faculty. The ad- 
dress to the graduates was delivered by 
A. Charles R. Keiter, D.D., ’12, pastor of 
Salem Church, Lebanon, Pa. Dr. Keiter’s 
forceful sermon emphasized the challenge 
which the present age is making to the 
church to be interested in the welfare of 
mankind, both from the standpoint of spir- 
itual and social needs. 

The full order of Matins was used. The 
choir sang several selections with well- 
balanced effect. One number was in special 
memory of Professors C. Theodore Benze 
and John C. Seegers, members of the fac- 
ulty who were taken to their eternal re- 

_ward last summer. The Rev. Harold L. 
Hertzler, ’36, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Woodbury, N. J., was the organist for the 
occasion. 

Luncheon was served at 1:30 P. M. to 
all guests, in the Seminary Refectory and 
in a large tent erected on the campus. At 
three o’clock the exercises, under the aus- 
pices of the Alumni Association, were held. 
The Rev. Carl H. Hirzel, ’04, president of 
the Association, presided. The first ad- 
dress of the afternoon was delivered by the 
Rev. Behrend Mehrtens, 17, of New Haven, 
Conn. Following this address the Seminary 
Choir sang four a Cappella numbers, un- 
der the direction of Professor Luther D. 
Reed. The second address was delivered by 
J. Myron Shimer, Esq., of Philadelphia. In 
connection with the afternoon exercises, 
the graduating class, through its president, 
Mark E. Benethum, presented a handsome 
drinking fountain as their class memorial. 
This fountain has been installed in the 
corridor of the Lecture Hall. 


The Class of 1937 


The graduating class numbered twenty. 
The list, with the calls received and the 
work which will be undertaken, follows: 
Francisco de J. Agostini, Puerto Rico, will 
take up work in his native land. E. Theo- 
dore Bachmann, Philadelphia, will make a 
study of Inner Mission institutions and 
work in the Scandinavian countries, the 
British Isles, and Germany. Mark E. Bene- 
thum, Philadelphia, called by the Board of 
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American Missions; George F. Daum, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., called as assistant pastor 
of Christ Church, Allentown; George E. L. 
Dietrich, Weehawken, N. J., called to a 
mission congregation in Northern New Jer- 
sey; Elmer H. Ganskopp, Nanticoke, Pa., 
called to mission work in Puerto Rico; 
Walter T. Hempel, New Castle, Pa.; Joseph 
W. Inslee, Glendale, Calif., called as Junior 
Fellow at the Philadelphia Seminary; Ger- 
ald J. Jacoby, Pottsville, Pa.; George E. 
Knapp, Philadelphia., Pa.; Rudolf F. Lud- 
wig, Staten Island, N. Y., will spend a year 
studying in Germany, and then return to 
America to take up German-English work 
under the Board of American Missions. 
Gaetano Lupoli, Philadelphia, Pa.; Andrew 
T. Mazak, Prince George, Va., called to 
Slovak work by the Board of American 
Missions; Kenneth W. Munster, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., called as assistant to the Rev. Dr. J. J. 
Scherer, Richmond, Va.; Conrad W. Raker, 
Allentown, Pa., Called as Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Good Shepherd Home, 
Allentown; Byron R. Stauffer, Ringtown, 
Pa; Samuel F. Stauffer, Ringtown, Pa.; 
called to St. Stephen’s Church, Philadel- 
phia; Jacob W. Thomas, McKeesport, Pa.; 
Howard Wessling, Fort Thomas, Ky., will 
assume charge of a mission congregation in 
his native state; Asa S. Wohlsen, Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 

The following received degrees in course: 
Bachelor of Divinity: The Revs. Robert C. 
Davis, Essington, Pa.; Frederick H. Goos, 
Philadelphia; Warren C. Heinly, Allen- 


town, Pa.; Paul J. Kirsch, Lynbrook, N. Y.;_ 


Logan L. Kuhns, Smithton, Pa.; G. Martin 
Ruoss, Lancaster, Pa.; John E. Sjauken, 
New York; Carl F. Yaeger, Chester, Pa. 

Master of Sacred Theology: The Revs. 
John W. Gable, Konnarock, Va.; Karl S. 
Henry, Stouchsburg, Pa.; Richard C. Klick, 
Kutztown, Pa.; Arthur Leeming, Glenside, 
Pa.; Floyd H. Moyer, Muncy, Pa.; Wilbur 
W. Moyer, Lehighton, Pa.; William R. 
Shaffer, Philadelphia; Elmer P. Truchses, 
Willow Grove, Pa.; Albert M. Witwer, 
Philadelphia. 


COMMENCEMENT AT THE 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY 


Columbia, S. C., May 18-19 
Reported by W. C. Boliek 


THE ANNUAL commencement program of 
the Lutheran Theological Southern Sem- 
inary was held in Columbia, S. C., May 18 
and 19 with possibly the largest attendance 
on record, and certainly with the finest 
possible interest and spirit manifested by 
alumni and friends. 

Tuesday morning at ten o’clock the 
Board of Trustees opened their annual 
session. At this meeting the group adopted 
a resolution calling on all Lutherans in 
the Southern territory to continue efforts 
for the successful completion of raising 
by June 30 of the Voigt Memorial Profes- 
sorship Fund of $50,000, now only $6,000 
short of the goal. The Board also made 
provision for furnishing additional office 
equipment for the seminary, and addi- 
tional secretarial assistance. It proposes 
issuing a quarterly news bulletin to keep 
the interest of the seminary before the 
people. 
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Officers of the Board were re-elected as 
follows: Charles J. Shealy, D.D., of New- 


’ berry, president; George J. Gongaware, 


D.D., of Charleston, vice-president; Wil- 
liam B. Clark of Savannah, Ga., secretary; 
F. William Capplemann of Columbia, treas- 
urer. These, with the Rev. B. E. Petrea 
of Salisbury, N. C., compose the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Eight young men received diplomas at 
the graduation exercises held in Ebenezer 
Lutheran Church on Wednesday morning. 
They are: Raymond Robert Ellsworth, 
Charleston, S. C.; Carl Fisher, Salisbury, 
N. C.; Emory Bartow Heidt, Marlow, Ga.; 
Luther Hall Jeffcoat, Burlington, N. C.; 
Henry Dailey Kleckley, Lexington, S. C.; 
John Noah Slice, Chapin, S. C.; Wilbern 
Leo Smith, Rhodhiss, N. C.; and Henry 
Benjamin Watson, Ward, S. C. 


“The New Minister” 


One of the features of the commence- 
ment program was the alumni banquet, at 
which the principal address was delivered 
by Dr. A. R. Wentz of Gettysburg Sem- 
inary on the topic, “The New Minister.” 
The speaker said, “The new minister must 
keep his ideals soaring regardless of cost.” 
In outlining the qualifications for the new 
minister, three were stressed: “First, he 
must be a man wtih an ecumenical out- 
look. This means to include all peoples 
of all nations, non-Christian religions and 
all unsaved people. The Gospel is pri- 
marily a person—the God Who speaks. 
Preach a God supernatural, superpower- 
ful, and supercultural with an attitude of 
aggression. 

“Second, he must be God’s servant in 
the church. There must be a new outlook 
to recover the apostolic idea and ideal for 
the church. The Christian Church was or- 
ganized around a living personality, and 
the church today must have a pulsating 
heart of Saviorhood. 

“Third, he must be a challenger of so- 
ciety. This against the low ideals existing, 
and for which he dare not tone down his 
own. It is a sad day in the history of the 
world, of man, of the church, when the 
ideals are within the grasp of man. When 
ideals sag, a race of prophets always arises 
to set up a veil which separates the holy 
from the unholy. 

“The call today is to come out and be 
ye apart. The minister of tomorrow must 
point out the difference between things 
as they are and what they should be. He 
must cultivate a plastic, pliable fellowship 
in the church to face new responsibilities 
in the religion of Christ.” 

Others on the banquet program were: 
the Rev. W. C. Boliek, toastmaster; Dr. 
Edward Fulenwider, Burlington, N. C., in- 
vocation; Dr. C. A. Freed, welcome; Dr. 
H. A. McCullough, Columbia, response. 
The Rev. L. Boyd Hamm, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C., Toast to Our Wives; Dr. Charles 
J. Shealy, Newberry, S. C., Interesting 
Comments; H. D. Kleckley, Lexington, 
S. C., For the Student Body. Special music 
was furnished by the Seminary Quartet. 

At the annual business meeting of the 
alumni in the afternoon the address was 
delivered by the Rev. C. K. Derrick of 
Charleston, S. C., on the topic, “The Price 
of Preaching.” In this was pointed out 
effectively, “The price of self-preparation, 
the price of spiritual power, the price of 
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soul power and passion, and the price of 
being a sanctified pattern.” 

The Tuesday evening service, sponsored 
by the Students’ Mission League of the 
Seminary, was held in Ebenezer Church. 
The message was delivered by the Rev. 
A. K. Hewitt of Rural Retreat, Va., on the 


topic, “Witnessing for Christ.” The speaker 


pointed out, in an emphatic and impres- 
sive manner, that “A good Christian wit- 
ness must have essential qualifications. He 
must have experienced Christ’s grace. He 
must have conviction and be able to say, 
“I know in whom I have believed.” There 
is power promised in witnessing. Power 
that makes progress in the Kingdom. We, 
too, may have this power if we are true 
witnesses, as we can and should be.” 
The liturgical service Tuesday evening 
was conducted by Clyde A. Misenheimer, 
newly elected president of the League. 


“A Successful Minister” 


The sermon to the graduating class, in 
Ebenezer Church, was delivered by the 
Rev. George H. Rhodes of Albemarle, 
N. C. In this practical and inspiring mes- 
sage, the speaker said in part: “A suc- 
cessful minister must be a godly man, a 
person who becomes like God Himself 
because of his love and truth. He must 
be a God-called man, because not every 
man is called of God. A successful min- 
ister must be able to give a clear revela- 
tion of the Word of God. A minister will 
never be able to exhaust this revelation. 
The truths are significant as ever. The 
need is that we adjust modern conditions 
to truth. The successful minister must be 
able to shake the age and bring into it the 
radiance of the eternal. The best minister 
is the.man who lives best. You are preach- 
ing your strongest sermon by your every- 
day life. The spirit of right living is that 
which moulds the character of the min- 
ister into the likeness of Jesus Christ.” 

The liturgical service Wednesday morn- 
ing was conducted by Dr. Charles J. 
Shealy, president of the Board, and the 
diplomas and a brief parting message to 
the graduates were given by Dr. C. A. 
Freed, president of the seminary. 

Officers re-elected to serve for the 
Alumni Association for another year are: 
the Rev. Hugh J. Rhyne, Salem, Va., pres- 
ident; the Rev. J. L. Norris, Maiden, N. C., 
vice-president; the Rev. C. K. Wise, Co- 
lumbia, secretary-treasurer. Departing 
from the customary organizational set-up, 
the association elected vice-presidents to 
serve from each of the six synods. They 
are: the Rev. H. A. McCullough, Jr., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; the Rev. J. B. Cassell, 
New Brookland, S. C.; the Rev. W. J. 
Ducker, Macon, Ga.; the Rev. Enoch Stock- 
man, Laurel, Miss.; and the Rev. Clyde 
Steele, St. Augustine, Fla. 

The holding of the Mission League 
Service and the Graduation Service in 
Ebenezer Church was a departure from 
former custom, but was felt necessary in 
order to accommodate the large attend- 
ance at these public services. 

Of interest to the alumni and friends 
attending was the announcement that dur- 
ing the last week in May, the City of Co- 
lumbia, through the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Merchants’ Association, 
there will be launched in Columbia a spe- 
cial appeal for $26,000 for the seminary. 
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The seminary has been located in Colum- 
bia for twenty-six years and has never 
made an appeal to the city for funds. The 
funds secured in this appeal will be used 
for renovation, repairs, and other needs 
for buildings and campus improvements. 


CHICAGO SEMINARY GRAD- 
UATES EIGHT 


Reported by Prof. Henry Schaeffer, D.D. 


May 2 Dr. William F. Buch, president of 
the Wartburg Synod, preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon on “The Romance of 
Shepherding Immortal Souls.” The true 
shepherd, or pastor, if he is to be the spir- 
itual leader of a congregation and a suc- 


‘cessful religious teacher of young and old 


(John 21: 15-17), should know the prac- 
tical meaning of self-forgetful Christian 
love. In his dealings with his fellow pas- 
tors, this same altruistic love will rejoice 
in the success of others and free him from 
the taint of professional jealousy whether 
at conference, synod or seminary. 

The commencement address, on May 5, 
was delivered by Dr. H. E. Turney, pres- 
ident of the Indiana Synod. Considerable 
light was thrown on present trends in a 
changing world and the minister’s relation 
to them. Not all change spells progress. 
Progress and retrogression sometimes go 
hand in hand. The essential elements of 
the Gospel are eternally valid. The min- 
ister’s message is a spiritual one, but this 
also includes social and economic applica- 
tions to everyday life. 

The following members of the 1937 
graduating class received the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity: Aaron B. Argan- 
bright, assistant pastor of Grace Church, 
Springfield, Ill.; Tressler S. Bolton, Lu- 
theran Church, Forreston, Ill.; John W. 
Bucklin, Cicero, Ill.; Opal M. Meyer, 
Beardstown, Ill.; Walter A. Mussgenug, 
Latrobe, Pa,; Robert C. Richter, Lutheran 
Church, Elderton, Pa. John M. Spaid, 
Reformation Church, Chicago; Walter M. 
Wick, Lutheran Church, Batesville,. Ind. 
Of the eight members of the class, five 
have received calls, two are awaiting calls, 
and a third will continue his studies in 
another institution. 

The B.D. degree was conferred, extra- 
murally, upon the Rev. Carl J. Olson, Sel- 
kirk, Man., Can.; S.T.M. upon the Rev. 
Lawrence W. Miller, Claremont, N. C.; 
S.T.D. upon the Rev. Otto A. Geiseman, 
Oak Park, Ill., and upon the Rev. Walter 
Krumwiede, Rochester, N. Y. 


SEMINARY WEEK AT 
GETTYSBURG 


(Continued from page 2) 


as it is in heaven, and are preaching only 
the gospel of salvation for the individual 
in the world to come. But, as Dr. Scherer 
reminds us, 

“This gospel to individuals operates 
socially. ‘If the emphasis on the social at 
the expense of the individual yields a 
corpse, says E. Stanley Jones, ‘then the 
emphasis on the individual at the expense 
of the social yields a ghost.’ And that is 
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the other side of, the picture. We who are 
Lutherans especially I think need to be 
confronted with it. We are inclined by 
the very genius of our inheritance to stress 
as I have stressed the point and focus of 
the gospel in the life of the individual 
Christian. We see clearly that he is at 
the centre of it, alone with Christ. But 
we sometimes forget that his very worth 
and being as an individual, as a person, 
are betrayed and canceled again and again 
by the order in which we live. We are so 
fast wedded, some of us, to the political 
status quo, and to all its privileges, that 
we find ourselves, more often than not 
uncritically, almost instinctively, resisting 
change and holding back against the pres- 
sure of the new as new.” 


Ministers as Millionaires of God 

Meanwhile, what is going on in the 
preacher’s own soul? “He becomes a mil- 
lionaire of God,” said M. Stanley Kemp, 
D.D., Litt.D., in his address at the alumni 
dinner. The minister is a “millionaire” be- 
cause he has God and because he deals 
with the only two mysteries in life that 
are worth while: God and the human soul. 
His true degree is Doctor of Souls, a func- 
tion which has made him a power in his- 
tory. And his power involves his respon- 
sibility to keep his tools in shape; the body 
by its proper exercise; the mind by con- 
templating the Eternal and taking pos- 
session of the world’s wealth of knowledge 
and culture; the heart by reaching out in 
loving service to the humblest child who 
is in need. 

The soul riches spoken of by Dr. Kemp 
were the abundant possession of two of 
God’s ministers in whose death the sem- 
inary has suffered loss during the past 
year, and whose services to the institu- 
tion were the subject of special recogni- 
tion during this week. The tribute of the 
seminary to Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., 
LL.D., L.H.D., who, together with his wife, 
S. Elizabeth Zimmerman, founded the lec- 
tureship on “Effective Preaching,” was 
voiced by Prof. Robert Fortenbaugh, Ph.D., 
of the Department of History in Gettys- 
burg College. 

The other of God’s “spiritual million- 
aires,” whose life and service to the sem- 
inary was commemorated was Luther D. 
Kuhlman, D.D. President Aberly rendered 
a personal tribute to him for the inspira- 
tion and help he had been to him in his 
missionary work and gave an account of 
his service as professor of Biblical The- 
ology in the seminary from 1903 to 1916 
and as a member of its Board of Directors 
from 1924 to the time of his death. 


The Love of Christ That Con- 
strains the Preacher 


Riches of the spirit, however, do not 
come to those who seek them directly and 
for themselves. They are the product of 
the love of Christ which “constraineth us” 
(II Cor. 5:14). The love of Christ that 
constrains the preacher was the theme of 
the baccalaureate sermon by G. Morris 
Smith, D.D., president of Susquehanna 
University. He developed the theme along 
three lines: a great Master, a great Mes- 
sage, and a great Man. 

The minister is a representative of God 
and heaven. Time and change do not 
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daunt the preacher, for he is serving Eter- 
nity. His message is for people in great 
perplexity, in sorrow of bereavement, in 
homes that are being wrecked, in loss of 
position, in poverty and fear. The love of 
Christ constrains him to make friends of 
enemies—to reconcile man to God and 
man to his fellowmen, and to provide the 
groundswell of forgiving spirit which will 
enable, or if need be compel, any govern- 
ment to keep out of war. The delivery of 
such a great message both requires a great 
man and makes him great; for the prepa- 
ration of a sermon is essentially the prep- 
aration of a man. But the preacher’s 
greatness is not that of the kings of the 
earth, but of the King Who took a towel 
and girded Himself and washed His dis- 
ciples’ feet. A good life is the only true 
revelation. 


The Class of 1937 and Its Work 


Thirty-two men were graduated in the 
largest class in the history of the sem- 
inary. Nine members of the class received 
the degree of B.D., and the Rev. Lester M. 
Kauffman, pastor of Lehmasters United 
Brethren Charge, Lehmasters, Pa., re- 
ceived the S.T.M. degree. Under the terms 
of affiliation between the seminary and 
the Department of Theology of Andhra 
Christian College, Guntur, India, four stu- 
dents of that institution were granted the 
degree of B.D. They were J. Barla, A. N. 
Gopal, B. J. Krupadanan and H. J. Laz- 
arus. 

At the time of their graduation sixteen 
of the thirty-two members of the class 
had taken positions, nine of them as pas- 
tors or assistant pastors, three with. the 
Board of American Missions of the U. L. 
C. A., one as a missionary to China, and 
the others in other types of religious work. 
The names of the members of the class 
and the prospective fields of work of those 
who have at this writing received calls are 
as follow: 

Otto August 
Conn. 

Louis Thorn Bowers, Newton Square, 
Pa., missionary to China. 

Harry Shaw Bowman, B.D., Harrisburg, 
Pa., pastor of the Community Church, 
Perdix, Pa. 

Donald Washington Brown, Gettysburg. 

Henry H. Cassler, B.D., Hollsopple, Pa., 
interne chaplain at Greystone Hospital, 
New York, N. Y. 

Edwin Morrison Clapper, B.D., Dun- 
cansville, Pa. pastor of the Lutheran 
Church at Cairnbrook, Pa. 

Emmert Glenn Colestock, New Oxford, 
Pa. 

Michael Baier Goldner, New Castle, Pa., 
pastor of the Lutheran Parish, Ringgold, 
Pay 

Augustus Hackmann, B.D., Baltimore, 
Md., pastor of Epiphany Church, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Robert William Hahne, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Paul Oliver Hamsher, Mechanicsburg, 
Pa. 

Luther Lee Hare, B.D., Baltimore, Md. 

Harry Grant Harvey, Duquesne, Pa. 

Ellwood Luther Hauser, Oakland, Md., 
pastor of the Lutheran Church, Boswell, 
Pa. 

Earnest W. Huston, Hooversville, Pa., 
pastor of Bethany Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Borchert, New Haven, 
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Henry Raymond Jones, Philadelphia, 
Pa., director of Haverford Centre, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Charles Leighton King, Westminster, 
Md., field and survey work in Home Mis- 
sions. 

Dale Landis Kohr, Middletown, Pa. 

John David Mumford, Ellicott City, Md., 
associate pastor of the First Lutheran 
Church, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Howard Frederick Reisz, D.D., Hamilton, 
Baltimore, Md., associate pastor of Refor- 
mation Church, Baltimore, Md. 

David Elmer Robison, B.D., Berwick, 
Pa., field and survey work in Home Mis- 
sions. 

Harold Lee Rowe, Thompsontown, Pa. 

Robert Ross Sala, Johnstown, Pa., field 
and survey work in Home Missions. 


Richard Schwartz Shanebrook, Littles-_ 


town, Pa. 

Paul Heiges Smith, New Freedom, Pa. 

Charles Earl Staub, Hazleton, Pa. 

James Clair Suter, Williamsburg, Pa. 

Andrew Francis Theisz, Baltimore, Md. 

Lester Milton Uiz, Lineboro, Md., pastor 
of the Lutheran Parish, York Springs, Pa. 

Parker B. Wagnild, Gettysburg, Pa., 
instructor in Music and Bible at Gettys- 
burg College and director of Music at Get- 
tysburg Seminary. 

John William Whetstone, B.D., Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 

Richard Charles Wolf, B.D., Bloomsburg, 
Pa. 


Some Plans for the Future 


On account of the drastic decrease in 
income from endowments and an ac- 
cumulating deficit, the supporting synods 
have been requested to increase the sums 
which they are contributing to the sem- 
inary, and the Special Appeal and Loy- 
alty Fund will be continued. It was 
pointed out that the acceptance of the 
contributions which have been made to the 
Chapel Fund imposes an obligation to 
erect the proposed chapel as soon as pos- 
sible. The conferences of the synods have 
been requested at their next meeting to 
give special consideration to theological 
education with reference to the needs of 
the seminary. 

On the instructional side, too, there are 
plans for the future. The Board of Direc- 
tors has appointed a committee consisting 
of one member from each of the supporting 
synods to draw up a long-range plan for 
the selection and preparation of future 
instructors at the seminary. The need is 
for a larger teaching staff and the pur- 
pose is to have men properly trained and 
ready to fill vacancies as they occur. 

The Rev. Parker B. Wagnild, who, while 
a student at the seminary, organized the 
Seminary Chorus and the Gettysburg Col- 
lege A Cappella Choir, has been appointed 
director of music. The singing of the 
chorus contributed greatly to the enrich- 
ment of the program for Seminary Week. 
Alumni and friends were also delighted to 
welcome back the widely known seminary 
quartet which was organized in 1923, and 
which has done so much to point the way 
to greater things in music for our Gettys- 
burg institutions. Its members are the Rev. 
T. Benton Perry, S.T.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
the Rev. Ralph C. Robinson, Spring Grove, 
Pa.; the Rev. Carl R. Simon, York, Pa., 
and the Rev. W. V. Simon, Frostburg, Md. 
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Another forward step is planned with 
respect to the curriculum and methods of 
teaching. Application has been made to 
the American Association of Theological 
Schools for inspection and accreditation. 
Professor Wentz is treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation and is also a member of its com- 
mission on accrediting. Advantage will be 
taken of the commission’s suggestions and 
of the studies of theological education 
which have been made by the Association 
to improve our curriculum and methods 
of instruction. 


REV. ERICH SAUL, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


A Quarter of a Century, Sea- 
men’s Pastor 


On May 13, a weekday evening, a 
church service was held in old Emanuel 
German Lutheran Church, Fourth and 
Carpenter Streets, the Rev. R. Nieder pas- 
tor. The purpose of this service was to 
do honor to one of our local pastors who 
rounded out about this time of the year, 
twenty-five years of faithful service in a 
work that is rare in our Lutheran Church, 
that of a Seamen’s Missionary in the port 
of Philadelphia. The celebration was held 
under the auspices of the Inner Mission 
Board of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States, which organization 
called Pastor Erich Saul to this task in 
the spring of 1912. Pastor F. O. Evers of 
Baltimore, Md., a lifelong friend of Pastor 
Saul and the work he represents, delivered 
a fine address in German, and the Execu- 
tive Secretary of our Inner Mission Board, 
the Rev. Dr. G. H. Bechtold, spoke in be- 
half of the Board and church, a word of 
cheer and appreciation. Dr. W. L. Stough 
brought the greetings of the president of 
synod, who had to be absent. In the lower 
rooms of the church a social hour was 
enjoyed by all who had come to honor the 
seamen’s pastor. 

Mr. Carl Berger, representing the Board 
of the Association for the Care of German 
Seamen, which society possesses and keeps 
in condition the Seamen’s Home at 1402 
East Moyamensing Avenue, extended 
greetings and conducted this part of the 
celebration. Various groups of church and 
other organizations shared in the program. 
This fine evening was concluded with 
words of thanks and appreciation by Pas- 
tor Saul. 


The Call and the Need 


Looking back over these twenty-five 
years, we find three steps which Pastor 
Saul had to take. First, the call and the 
need. The local port, the second largest in 
the States, has always turned the mind 
of Christian men to the need and urge for 
care of the seamen. Pastors Bechtold, 
Meyer and Metzenthien had labored in one 
way or another among the seafaring men 
in Philadelphia and its surrounding ports. 
Emigration had taken an influx of such 
capacity that the spare time given to this 
work was insufficient. It required all the 
time of a man willing to serve with ad- 
vice and help. Much the same condition 
existed in the circles of the seamen, who 
also were to be given more service. Under 
the leadership and advice of Dr. J. F. Ohl, 
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the synod called Pastor Saul to this task, 
begun in the summer of 1912. So big was 
the work and its task among the emigrants 
that little time was left for the seamen’s 
work, therefore a helper, trained in the 
German Stefans Stift, Hannover, in all 
phases of Inner Mission work, was called 
to be a helper and assistant to Pastor Saul 
and likewise to become the housefather 
of the Seamen’s Home. 


War, Trouble and Restrictions 


The outbreak of the World War changed 
the picture over night. All the German 
ships and many others, hindered from 
leaving port, brought many sailor boys 
to the Home who could not leave for their 
homelands nor find other ships. Much 
help, love and tact was needed to bridge 
that restless period. To the men from the 
interned ships came others who wanted 
to go back home and were stranded here. 
With the aid of the church and local busi- 
ness men, many a man could be placed 
on farms and other centers. When Amer- 
ica entered the struggle, more ships were 
laid up, this time warships and the like, 
so that the seamen’s pastor could become 
also the spiritual adviser and helper of 
the men behind the barbed wire fences. 
In the latter places an attempt to escape 
closed this service also, the men were 
transferred to far-away prison camps, and 
the seamen’s pastor left for a small rural 
congregation in the Pocono Mountains. 


Expansion of the Work 


Not until 1923 did the work among em- 
igrants, who came now in even greater 
numbers than before, begin with new zest; 
but the sailors on various ships also came 
in such numbers that the Seamen’s Home 
was too small, and plans were made to 
enlarge by rebuilding the same. On July 
1, 1923, the remodeled home was dedicated 
under the auspices of church and other 
dignitaries, at a cost of about $25,000. How 
much the enlarged home was needed is 
evidenced by a few figures for that period 
when so many seamen stepped off the boat, 
never to return to their ships and home- 
land, but knocked at the door of the Home, 
asking for shelter and help. In the period 
from 1923 to 1928 the Home was visited 
by 6,398 seafaring guests, who spent 45,131 
sleeping nights there. Others who valued 
and trusted the missionary showed their 
faith in him and the work by placing with 
him more than a quarter million dollars 
for safekeeping. 

The missionary has to do a thousand 
and one things, visiting on shipboard, 
physical and spiritual caretaking, hospital 
bedside calls, aiding the stranded, writing 
to the folks back home, seeking employ- 
ment, entertaining with services, celebra- 
tions and outings, bringing cheer to the 
men in prison or officiating at their wed- 
dings, baptisms and funerals. Thus time 
flies, years go by. Is all this service really 
worth while? Seamen forget quickly,—to- 
day this port, tomorrow another one. But 
no, not quite so. The writer was present 
only recently when an officer of the new 
era made a speech at the conclusion of a 
Christmas party given to these homeless, 
homesick men. The words were a message 
of deepest appreciation and thanks to the 
seamen’s pastor and his helpers, and then 
we heard him say: “There are many ports 
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and many homes in all lands, but next to 
a British missionary in southern Africa, 
Pastor Saul ranks highest in love and es- 
teem among the seafaring men of all the 
high seas.” 

These men reflect so much the spirit 
of their homeland. Now they are com- 
munistic, then patriotic; now indifferent, 
then religious minded. Often one finds 
them ready to come to the Sunday service 
at the Home or a nearby church, and 
again at other times, few care to come. 
But above all questions of appreciation 
and service, stands the command of our 
Lord and Master: “Work, for the night is 
coming.” There was a ship here in port 
not so long ago, the men came to the serv- 
ice, their last one on earth; the next mes- 
sage was that the ship went down with all 
men aboard save one. Was the work worth 
while? Is it still worth while? Only the 
Lord knows, and eternity will reveal what 
blessing has come to these thousands of 
guests and strangers in our midst. May 
the Lord continue to bless Pastor Saul, all 
his helpers and the many friends through- 
out our United Lutheran Church. Some 
day your boy may be seagoing, knocking 
at the door of some seamen’s home, some- 
where. How happy you will be to know 
there are men ready and willing to be 
your servant and missionary to your boy. 

A debt of about $3,000 still rests upon 
the Home. Pastor Saul’s one wish for the 
jubilee year is that Christian love become 
willing to pay off this debt. Then the work 
will be a little lighter and the heart freer 
to serve the men who go down to the sea 
in ships. W. F. HerrMann. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
LUTHERAN YOUTH RALLY 


Reported by Ruth Beyer and the Rev. 
L. W. Rupp 


Back 1n 1934 and 1935 workers in the 
Pittsburgh District Luther League began 
to feel a “pull” from other groups of Lu- 
theran young people which in an indefinite 
fashion urged a common program. Infor- 
mal and unofficial contacts became more 
and more frequent, heading at last into 
the thought of a joint rally in the spring 
of 1936. The Pittsburgh District (U. L. 
C. A.) appointed a committee, Miss Ruth 
Beyer, Mr. D. C. Hill, and the Rev. L. W. 
Rupp. Step by step the proposition took 
form until it blossomed into the pilgrim- 
age of a thousand Lutheran young people 
to the historic town of Zelienople in one 
of the most inspiring meetings of the kind 
ever held in western Pennsylvania. 

Nothing would do but that the same 
thing be done again in 1937. The Central 
District League (American Church) named 
Miss Hilda Tejan, Mr. Howard McKinney 
and Mr. Albert Dodson to serve on the 
committee. Augustana, which had not 
taken so active a part in 1936, came ac- 
tively into the program with Mr. Elmer 
Lundberg, Jr., Mr. Ernest Sandes and Miss 
Mildred Nelson as their representatives. 
The Pittsburgh District (United Lutheran) 
reappointed the three who had served in 
1936. 

After all manner of adjustments, and not 
a little compromise, May 16, Pentecost 
Sunday, became the day, and St. Mark’s 
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Church, Butler, Dr. W. E. Schramm pas- 
tor, the place. 

To some of us a Sunday meeting of this 
nature does not appeal, and that it had 
to be such a day as Pentecost was unfor- 
tunate. But it was evident that a spon- 
taneous movement, almost a “mass rising” 
of young people, needed direction. Utilize 
the power of these young people, harness 
their energy, hold them to their church 
and their God. 

The program was arranged with a view 
to introducing the leaders of the respec- 
tive bodies to these young people. From 
Augustana came Pastor John E. Nelson, 
Gustavus Adolphus Church, Pittsburgh, 
the chaplain and devotional speaker. In 
the afternoon President H. H. Bagger, D.D., 
Pittsburgh Synod (United Lutheran), 
spoke on the topic, “Marked Men.” In 
the evening the large congregation listened 
to President W. E. Schuette, Eastern Dis- 
trict (American Lutheran). The singing 
was in charge of Mr. D. A. Kommel, Roch- 
ester, Pa., former president of the Luther 
League of Pennsylvania. 

Despite unfavorable weather which in 
late afternoon blew up a heavy storm of 
rain and wind, with some complications 
between standard and “fast” time, and 
allowances for distance, the large St. 
Mark’s facilities were taxed to capacity. 
By afternoon opening time easily a thou- 
sand persons had assembled, and they kept 
coming all afternoon. From that view- 
point the rally was a success. 

Thus this second rally, like the first, 
evidently fulfilled its purpose. It was “a 
wonderful gathering.” In a letter we read: 
“The plain, yet inspiring words spoken by 
these leaders of our church will bring 
about a growth in increased interest in the 
Kingdom and in the really worthwhile 
things of life.” “We feel we have gone 
one step farther in bringing the Lutheran 
Church together.” 

Success was due largely to attention to 
details. Registrations were checked with 
great care. Meal reservations were watched, 
and came within forty of actual number 
served at the host church. From the pro- 
gram we quote these lines, written by Miss 
Hazel Nannah, Pennsylvania’s Missionary 
Secretary, and Pittsburgh District treas- 
urer: 

Many years ago in his humble way 

Martin Luther founded our Lutheran 

Church of today. 

By different church synods we are set apart, 

But underneath them all we are Lutherans 
at heart. 

We acknowledge Jesus as our Church 
Head 

And by His hand we have all been led. 

We drink of one Cup and we eat of one 
Bread, 

With these gifts of Christ’s are Christian 
souls fed. 

Oh, Jesus, Thou hast given us an inherit- 
ance so rich and so free 

May we direct our lives here so that they 
will be acceptable to Thee. 

At this rally today may everyone of us 
here 

Reconsecrate our hearts 
Saviour so dear. 

May we as Lutheran youth our many 
blessings share 

With Thy dear loved ones here and every- 
where. 


to Thee, our 
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FORKS OF OHIO 
By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


“It may be that Death’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again.” 


So rr was the other evening when Or- 
ganist Charles N. Boyd, playing his organ 
at Pittsburgh Musical Institute, “struck 
one chord of music like the sound of a 
great Amen.” It was fitting that he should 
die with his hands on the keyboard. Dr. 
Boyd was author of the excellent work, 
“The Organist and the Choirmaster.” Both 
at the Pittsburgh Musical Institute and at 
the North Side Presbyterian Seminary he 
held his classes, and because of his inter- 
est in church music he had constant touch 
with the group which has arranged our 
Lutheran choir conferences. Dr. Boyd was 
particularly interested in the programs 
which brought Dr. Luther D. Reed to 
Pittsburgh. 

He died on an evening when a friend, a 
minister, had come to visit with him. The 
two men were together at the organ, Dr. 
Boyd playing an impromptu program of 
religious music for his friend. As he was 
playing the call came to him. 

We recall the occasion when Dr. Boyd, 
at our request, came to address the Home- 
stead Kiwanis Club, bringing to the club 
a most interesting presentation of the work 
of Dr. Schweitzer, musician, physician and 
missionary. The contact here had begun 
with mutual interest in Schweitzer as a 
musician, probably the world’s best in- 
terpreter of the music of Bach. But 
Schweitzer is also a Christian missionary 
which, to Dr. Boyd, was of greater import. 


Seaman Memorial Church 


Dr. G. H. Schnur’s statistical report to 
the ninety-fifth convention of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod finds the Seaman Memorial 
Church, Zelienople, among the twenty-six 
congregations paying apportionment for 
1936 in full or in excess. The amount paid 
was $132. 

The Seaman Memorial Congregation is 
comprised of members of the family at the 
Old People’s Home. This fact also ex- 
plains the membership standing; number 
of baptized, confirmed and communing 
members is the same; there are no “non- 
member adherents.” Under “pastor” we 
find “West Conference pastors.” 

The Rev. A. M. Stump, president of the 
West Conference, arranges for the services 
on the Lord’s Day. In the past year five 
of the seven conferences were represented 
in the provision for the preaching serv- 
ices; after the services the visiting men 
minister to the sick. Twenty-seven of the 
pastors thus served the congregation in 
1936. 


An Afternoon at the Home 


May 9 we visited the Home, not to 
preach, but to hear the program of the 
Junior League and Light Brigade from 
Messiah Church, Homestead Park (Cen- 
tral Conference). About thirty-five very 
young children had prepared a Mother’s 
Day program, even the tiniest taking part. 
Worked out with pictures, candles and 
much Bible quotation, these children 
depicted the life of Christ in relation to 
mothers. Both in subject matter and 
presentation they did well. 
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The chapel is a section of the large room 
used also as dining hall, but so arranged, 
and divided by columns, that there is no 
interference with churchly procedure. 
There is advantage in the arrangement, 
since those of the family who use wheel 
chairs can listen to semi-private seclusion. 
There is a sanctuary, beautiful, correctly 
appointed, and on this occasion beautiful 
flowers had been brought to the altar. 


“Haven of Rest” 


Since the time when Dr. Edmund Bel- 
four moved into the Home there has been, 
for some reason, a continued attachment 
of acquaintanceship, even relationship, 
with the family. This was intensified when 
Pastor and Mrs. Richter took charge, and 
one of the clearest-cut pictures on “mem- 
ory’s wall” is that of the last visit with 
Pastor Richter a short while before his 
death. Since then Mrs. Richter has most 
capably continued the work. We are 
pleased that her son Robert, ordained this 
year, called to the Elderton Parish, will 
be near enough to “come over home” to 
continue his ministry there as he per- 
formed it in student days. 

On this Mother’s Day afternoon several 
special pastoral visits were asked for, two 
at sick beds. Pastors understand well 
enough the differences in such calls. There 
are some in which those who minister are 
not so much the benefactors as the re- 
cipients of blessing. Some years ago Dr. 
Ellis Burgess made the statement that 
were his faith to waver he could restore 
it by visiting a certain institution (not in 
Zelienople). A pastor who has not wavered 
now and then is not very sure of his call- 
ing, and certainly unlike St. Paul, who 
questioned himself. For our part we wish 
to testify (glad, too, that indirectly through 
circulation of THe Lurueran through these 
rooms, our appreciation will reach our 
benefactors) that pastoral visitation with 
these aged friends is good for our soul. 

Some of these folk are aged. One will 
be ninety-two in July. Some of them are 
very sick, cherishing the desire to be 
quickly with Christ. They have been tried 
in the furnace of God’s testing, and “the 
fires have been very hot, very hot.” Now 
it is evening; the shadows are falling, and 
they rest. “Come, see my room,” one 
pleads. She is pushing a little chair on 
rollers as an aid to getting about. “I never 
had anything like this before.” And they 
are beautiful rooms. 


Busy Hands 


Nor are they idle. Provision exists for 
those able to continue activity to work 
and to earn. Dr. Belfour, retiring from 
Memorial Church to the Home, took his 
library with him, and his carpenter’s 
bench also. The shoemaker will take over 
his machinery, for perhaps he may cobble 
for the boys and girls at the Home adjoin- 
ing. The wood carver loves to display 
his work. Have you quilting to do? “Aunt 
Hetty” is interested in that, while “Aunt 
Ella” and “Aunt Margaret” have all kinds 
of plants in their windows; they came 
down from a fine old farm, you know. 
Then there are the chickens, the many 
little errands of every kind, while “Aunt 
Hannah Harbison” takes her pitcher to 
the well! : 
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This isn’t an advertisement, but August 
5 is annual Visiting Day, and the family 
will be watching. , 


Standing Inside the Door 

When you come to know a few of the 
family, and have been going in and out 
off and on for a good while, there is a 
poignant experience that catches the heart 
strings. It is that when you are expected, 
you will find a little group standing in- 
side the door looking through the glass 
watching for you to come. You open the 
door, and then these faces are lit with 
more pleasure than greets you at some 
other doors. You are reminded of just 
when you came last, and how long it is 
since “we first met.” “I first met you 
twenty-three years ago at Johnstown.” “I 
remember you when you were three years 
old.” 

We attach no sermon but—have you 
been warmed by the smile of the face 
waiting inside the door? 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


Tue GEESEYTOWN Lutheran Church, the 
Rev. R. Eugene Smith pastor, received the 
Blair County Sunday school banner for 
having the largest number of registered 
delegates at the county convention. In 
1936 this banner was held by St. John’s 
Lutheran Church of the Sinking Valley 
charge, the Rev. A. C. Lambert pastor. 


Dr. Ross Stover of Philadelphia was the 
guest speaker at the closing session of the 
Blair County convention of Sunday School 
Workers, bringing a vital message on 
“What Every Successful Sunday School 
Needs.” He stated them as follows: De- 
votion, Friendliness, Discipline, and Evan- 
gelism. Dr. M. Stanley Kemp, pastor of 
Zion Church, Hollidaysburg, led in devo- 
tions, and the speaker was introduced by 
the Rev. R. Eugene Smith of Geeseytown, 
who served as assistant to Dr. Stover a 
few years ago. More than a dozen local 
Lutheran pastors were in attendance. 

Dr. Stover also preached in First Lu- 
theran Church, Altoona, the Rev. Luke 
H. Rhoads pastor, May 23, both morning 
and evening. The First Church, oldest in 
Altoona, is observing the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the present church building. Mr. 
Rhoads has been pastor since 1935, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Marion J. Kline. The First 
Church has the largest communing mem- 
bership in the Alleghany Synod. 


Paul Ulsh, president of the Intermediate . 
Luther League in the Altoona District, 
conducted a rally for his leaguers at Beth- 
any Church, May 22. A large number at- 
tended and came away delighted with the 
program and the associations formed. 


The Rev. John L. Barnes, pastor of St. 
Paul’s, and his wife and daughter will 
leave for a tour of the United States early 
in July. The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. 
Saul, pastor of Bethany, left May 24 to 
attend the Rotary International Conven- 
tion in Nice, France, a trip that will in- 
clude eight European countries. 


The Rev. Paul L. Foulk, pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, has accepted an invitation of 
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the directors of the Thiel College Summer 
School Assembly to be on the faculty for 
one week late in July. 


Most of the Lutheran pastors in this 
section attended Seminary Week at Get- 
tysburg. From what one hears, it was one 
of the best weeks in this series. Dr. Paul 
E. Scherer of New York gave some very 
inspiring lectures on “Effective Preaching.” 


The Rev. J. Russell Fink, missionary on 
furlough from India who toured the 
Alleghany Synod in February 1937 under 
the auspices of the synodical Mission 
Committee, in a letter gives a report of 
his visit. In the Johnstown area offerings 
amounted to $26.34, and in the Altoona 
area $32.89. He had $33.80 expense, the 
balance was turned over to the mission 
board. 

We quote some sentences of general in- 
terest from a recent letter from him: “I 
was very much impressed with the fine 
spirit manifested in the Alleghany Synod; 
further, I desire to thank those who enter- 
tained me for their kindness. The mission- 
ary spirit seen there, and the way in which 
the pastors are treating the ministry of the 
church are admirable. I commend the 
brethren for the fact that they are trying 
very hard to develop the Lutheran Church 
and are endeavoring to promote the real 
interests of the United Lutheran Church. 
I have been encouraged by the many 
churches asking for my appearance in be- 
half of missions.” 

Mr. Fink, who will receive the Doctor of 
Divinity degree from Gettysburg College 
at the 1937 commencement, was well re- 
ceived in the Alleghany Synod. He knows 
how to present his mission work in a most 
interesting way. 


CHURCH BUILDING 


PRESIDENT JOHN A. CHRISTIANSON of the 
American Federation of Lutheran Broth- 
erhoods has sent out a call for one thou- 
sand Lutheran men, living within a radius 
of approximately one hundred miles of the 
city of Milwaukee, Wis., to attend a re- 
gional Brotherhood meeting in that city, 
sponsored by the Milwaukee Federation 
of Lutheran Laymen and the Executive 
Committee of the American Federation of 
Lutheran Brotherhoods. This meeting is to 
be held in the Lutheran Church of the 
Ascension, 1236 S. Layton Boulevard, the 
Rev. E. S. Hjortland pastor, Sunday after- 
noon and evening, June 13. 

The afternoon meeting will be devoted 
to four group meetings, presided over by 
prominent Lutheran leaders. The general 
theme for discussion is “Building the 
Church.” Group 1 will discuss “Building 
the Church Home”; Group 2 will gather 
around the subject, “Building the Spir- 
itual Home”; Group 3 will discuss “Build- 
’ ing the Church Membership”; and Group 
4 will study “The Financial Structure of 
the Christian Church.” At 5.00 P. M. all 
the groups will gather in a general as- 
sembly to compare notes. 

The ladies of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion will serve supper at 6.00 P. M. for 
the nominal price of fifty cents. At 7.45 
P. M. an inspirational service will be held 
with special music arranged by the Mil- 
waukee Federation, and an address by a 
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guest speaker. Dr. J. A. O. Stub of the 
Central Church, Minneapolis, has been in- 
vited to bring the message. 

Ten years ago next October, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Lutheran Brotherhoods 
was organized in the city of Milwaukee. 
The sixth biennial convention, celebrating 
the tenth anniversary, will be held this 
year in Minneapolis, October 7 and 8. 


A CENTURY FOR GOOD IN 
INDIANAPOLIS 


A GREAT ANNIVERSARY has just been cele- 
brated by the members and friends of the 
First Lutheran Church, Indianapolis. One 
hundred years ago, May 14, 1837, a little 
band of twenty men and women of faith 
and vision was gathered by the Rev. 
Abraham Reck, who served them as pas- 
tor for four years. For one hundred years 
this church has grown and swarmed until 
today there are eight United Lutheran 
churches in the city, one American Lu- 
theran, one Danish, eight Missouri. 

During these years some of the most 
noted men in the Lutheran Church have 
served the congregation; such men as 
Pastors Trimper, Sherer, Myers, Guiney, 
Kunkleman, Harkey, Behringer, Mac- 
kenzie, Stone, and Drs. Stuckenberg, 
Baugher, Baltzly, Criley and Renn, with 
the four ex-pastors living: Drs. A. R. 
Steck, C. Rollin Sherck, Walter C. Davis 
and J. Earl Spaid. The present pastor is 
Dr. Clarence E. Gardner, who is now 
serving his eighth year. 

On Friday night, May 14, just one hun- 
dred years to the day since the first service 
was conducted, a great banquet was held 
in the church. Greetings were given in 
person or by letter from the ex-pastors, 
and from the four sons who have entered 
the Lutheran ministry: the Rev. T. Paul 
Laughner, the Rev. J. Howard Laughner, 
the Rev. Knox R. Roberts, and the Rev. 
G. Ernest Mullendore. There were greet- 
ings also from Dr. H. E. Turney, president 
of the Indiana Synod; Dr. Ernest R. Evans, 
executive secretary of the Church Fed- 
eration; and from Hon. John W. Kern, 
Mayor of the city of Indianapolis. The 
chief address of the evening was by J. Earl 
Spaid, D.D., of Louisville, Ky. A pageant 
prepared by three ministers’ daughters, 
Mrs. Florence Renn Scott, Mrs. Martha 
Martenson Palmer, and Dr. Martha Gard- 
ner Bridenbaugh, portraying the history 
of the congregation through these years, 
was given by members of the congrega- 
tion and won much praise. 

On Whitsunday morning a great service 
of worship was held with Walter C. Davis, 
D.D., Charleston, S. C., as guest preacher. 
At this service a special program of Bach 
music was sung by the Junior and Senior 
Choirs of the congregation under the direc- 
tion of Miss Pauline Rebecca Roes, Mus.B., 
who has been organist and director for a 
number of years. The pastor baptized chil- 
dren, received members into the church, 
and announced a number of gifts and 
memorials by members and organizations 
of the church. 

The First Church of Indianapolis holds a 
strategic location as a downtown church 
in the city of Indianapolis, and, while other 
churches have long since moved to other 
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JUST OUT 


CHURCH UNITY 


By F. H. Knubel 


CHURCH UNITY 


#  Eifepay os 


The twofold purpose of this little 
volume is to be a commentary on the 
Epistle to the Ephesians and also to 
be a treatise on Church unity. In ful- 
filling the first purpose it is a part of 
the NEW TESTAMENT COMMEN- 
TARY. For the second purpose it is 
printed separately as a little book. The 
author presents it as a study that has 
been tested for years. The result is the 
conviction that the theme of this great 
epistle is the unity of the church. 

Its parts are: 

Introduction 

The Unity of the Church 

Fundamental Facts concerning 
Church Unity 

Christian Responsibility for Unity 

Promotion of Church Unity by 
Christian Denominations 

Conclusion 

Its author needs no introduction. 

This book should find an important 
place on the shelf of books on the sub- 
ject of Church Unity. 


86 pages. Price, 75 cents 


NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO 
and 
A COMMENTARY ON THE 
BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Edited by Herbert C. Alleman 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 


The New Testament Commentary will 
prove useful to pastor, teacher and 
general reader: to everyone who studies 
devoutly the New Testament of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


Cloth Bound. 720 pages. $3.00 a copy. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 


219 Sixth Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


Pittsburgh 
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and better residential sections, the old 
First Church has decided to remain in its 
present location to serve Lutheranism not 
only of the city of Indianapolis, but also 
of the state of Indiana in this capital city. 


A FINE RECORD FOR FORTY 
YEARS 


Fourth Lutheran Church, Springfield, 
Ohio, observed the fortieth anniversary of 
its organization with special services May 
23. At the morning service, which was in 
charge of the pastor emeritus, E. CG. 
Howard, D.D. Arthur H. Smith, D.D., of 
Ashland, Ohio, the second pastor of the 
congregation, preached the anniversary 
sermon. 

At the vesper service, Dean L. H. 
Larimer, D.D., of Hamma Divinity School, 
conducted the liturgical service and Prof. 
B. H. Pershing, Ph.D., read a brief history 
of the congregation. This was followed by 
a program of organ music by Prof. E. Anne 
Hovdesven of the Wittenberg School of 
Music, and a congregational luncheon. 

During the forty years of the Fourth 
Church’s service it has acquired a com- 
modious church property valued at $100,000, 
including the church and parsonage, has 
received into adult membership 1,761 in- 
dividuals, of whom 600 have been res- 
idents of the Ohio Pythian Children’s 
Home, who have been instructed in the 
catechism and confirmed by the pastors. 

The congregation has contributed $250,000 
for local expenses, including property 
costs, $89,000 to benevolence through con- 
gregational channels, and probably an 
equal amount through individual contri- 
butions to our church institutions and 
agencies—Wittenberg College, Oesterlen 
Children’s Home, ete. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


AND APARTMENTS 
WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Attractive Listings—Reasonable Rates 
G. H. HUPPERT AGENCY 
113 E. Wildwood Avenue, Wildwood, N. J. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 

Wilson College is a fully standardized Col- 
lege for Women under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Church. It offers a complete cur- 
riculum in the Liberal Arts and Sciences 
under instruction of the highest quality. 

Life at Wilson is full of work and play 
and laughter. The College insists that the 
intelligent person is also a religious person 
and that a religious person owes a debt to 
intelligence. 

The College points with pride to the fine 
morale of the student body and to the 
achievements made by its graduates in every 
vw ik of life. 

For Information Address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 


or 
MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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COX SONS & VINING, INC. 
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Fourth Church has given seven sons to 
the ministry: C. A. Wilson, Ph.D., Charles 
S. Bauslin, D.D., Prof. William K. Got- 
wald, Ph.D., James Earl Spaid, D.D., the 
Rev. J. H. Keyser, the Rev. Herbert T. 
Neve, and Robert Remsberg, now in post- 
graduate study. Mrs. A. O. Becker (Nellie 
Baumgardner), a daughter of the congre- 
gation, was with her husband in mission- 
ary work in India for several years. 

Twenty-three others who had been mem- 
bers, or who became members during col- 
lege and seminary days, have entered the 
ministry. Two of these were missionaries 
—one to Africa and one to British Guiana, 
South America. 

Altogether some seventy ministers and 
as many ministers’ wives have found a 
church home in this congregation. Among 
these were three former presidents of the 
General Synod and six who have been, or 
are now, presidents of Lutheran colleges. 

Through service of members on impor- 
tant boards and committees and auxiliaries 
of the church at large the congregation 
has had an exceptionally large influence. 
It has also ministered to a large number 
of students through the years. 

It has had five pastors, of whom the last, 
Dr. E. G. Howard, who was also a student 
supply pastor at the begining of the 
church’s history, recently resigned and 
was elected pastor emeritus with a gen- 
erous retirement allowance after fifteen 
years of continuous service. Others who 
served this congregation were Charles F. 
Steck, D.D., Arthur H. Smith, D.D., §. E. 
Greenawalt, D.D., and William E. Brown, 
D.D. 


A LAWYER AND HISTORIAN 


WHEN THE present legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania was 
elected, among those chosen for duty in 
the Commonwealth law-making body was 
C. Hale Sipe, Esq., of Butler, Pa. Mr. Sipe 
is a lawyer by profession and a historian 
by avocation;—I sometimes think he has 
delved into the early history of the State 
of Pennsylvania to such an extent as to 
be an authority on that period of American 
history. He is particularly well posted 
with reference to the early Swedish set- 
tlements, and with reference to conflicts 
with the Indians. 

One of the things that he deems in need 
of correction is the small credit given in 
most American histories to the influence 
of the Colony of New Sweden, which 
made the first settlement and erected the 
first State House in Pennsylvania. There 
were also distinctions of character in these 
first settlements, such as a just Indian 
policy, the absence of slavery, and the 
principle of religious liberty. Mr. Sipe 
recently offered a bill in the Senate which 
has been adopted. It calls upon the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
protest in writing to several publishers of 
church history 

“Against the offering for sale and the 
sale of any American History Text for use 
in the public schools of this Common- 
wealth which ignores the ships Kalmar 
Nyckel (Key of Kalmar), and Fogel Grip 
that brought the first settlers to Pennsyl- 
vania; which ignores the establishment at 
Tinicum of the first permanent seat of 
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government in Pennsylvania; which 
ignores the first State House in Pennsyl- 
vania; which ignores the able and admir- 
able Governor of New Sweden, John 
Printz, who established the first permanent 
seat of government in Pennsylvania and 
which ignores the faci that the Colony of 
New Sweden planted the precious prin- 
ciple of religious liberty in Pennsylvania 
soil. 

In view of the approaching celebration 
of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Swedes in 1638 Mr. Sipe’s 
call for more accurate knowledge of his 
Commonwealth’s early history is timely. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. A. W. Ballentine has resigned 
the Timberville Parish of the Virginia 
Synod to accept the call of the Manassas 
Parish. He will move to Manassas July 1. 
For more than nine years he has served 
the Timberville field. For the greater part 
of that time he was president of the New 
Market Conference. Bethel congregation 
of the Timberville Parish is making every 
effort to complete the Sunday school room 
now being built before Pastor Ballentine 
relinquishes the work. 


The Rev. John L. Cauble of Terre Haute, 
Ind., has accepted a call to become pastor 
of the Lutheran Church at Juneau, Alaska, 
and will begin his labors there June 1. Mr. 
Cauble is a graduate of the Southern The- 
ological Seminary in 1930 and served con- 
gregations in the Mississippi Synod for four 
years and at Terre Haute for three years. 


Mr. Andrew M. Counts, the oldest male 
citizen of Prosperity, S. C., aged eighty- 
seven years, died May 13 after an illness 
of four years. He was a member of Grace 
Lutheran Church and took a deep inter- 
est in all church activities. Mr. Counts was 
a retired farmer and was held in high es- 
teem by all who knew him; he is sur- 
vived by his widow and four children, one 
of whom is Mr. R. C. Counts of Columbia, 
S. C., in charge of the Columbia office of 
our Board of Publication. 


The tenth anniversary of the Rev. J. I. 
Coiner as pastor of the First Lutheran 
Church, Portsmouth, Va., was observed by 
the congregation with special services May 
9. The church was filled to capacity. Mes- 
sages of congratulation were read by Mr. 
QO. L. Rustad, who presented Pastor Coiner 
with a check from the congregation in 
appreciation of his services. The sermon 
was preached by Dr. R. Homer Anderson, 
superintendent of the Virginia Synod. 

During the ten years, a number of which 
we call “depression years,” the growth 
has been remarkable. The present mem- 
bership is 288, the communicant member- 
ship 162, more than double that of ten 
years ago. The congregation gave $26,400 
for current and special expenses, and 
$6,675 for beneficence and specials. The 
congregation owns a valuable lot.on which 
they plan to build a church some day. 


The Rev. K. Y. Huddle was installed as 
pastor of the Rockingham Parish of the 
Virginia Synod May 2 by Dr. R. H. Ander- 
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son, superintendent of the Virginia Synod. 
The service was held in St. Jacob’s Church. 


William Armour Logan, D.D., pastor of 
Alpha Lutheran Church, Turtle Creek, 
Pa., will receive the degree of Master in 
Letters (Litt.M.) at the commencement ex- 
ercises in the Pitt Stadium of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, on June 9. 


Prof. J. L. Neve, D.D., Th.D., of Hamma 
Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, spent 
the past six and a half months at Penney 
Farms, Florida, in continuous labor on his 
literary projects. In Florida he lived as 
a neighbor to the Memorial Home Com- 
munity of Christian Workers at Penney 
Farms. He chose to locate near this com- 
munity, which is composed of about 
ninety-five ministers and religious work- 
ers of many denominations, because of the 
stimulation and aid that could be received 
from these representatives of churches. He 
is full of praise for large information and 
for the courtesies he has enjoyed. Mail 
will always reach him at Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio. 


E. Walter, D.D., began his labors as 
pastor of Immanuel Church, Hastings, 
Nebr., on Pentecost, May 16. Dr. Walter 
served as superintendent of Tabitha Home, 
Lincoln, Nebr., for twenty-five years, re- 
signing in March 1936 on account of ill 
health. The services at Immanuel Church 
will be conducted in English except for 
one service each month. The congrega- 
tion is composed mostly of younger fam- 
ilies and Dr. and Mrs. Walter enter upon 
the work hopeful of good results in their 
new field of labor. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Berlin, Pa. The auditorium of Trinity 
Church was furnished with a new celotex 
ceiling, also the Sunday school depart- 
ment. The church was further beautified 
by refrescoing the interior and refinishing 
the woodwork. The entire cost was $1,500, 
which has been paid. A rededicatory serv- 
ice was conducted by the pastor, the Rev. 
C. P. Bastian, on the morning of May 9. 
In the evening the Rev. Walter E. Lund- 
berg, pastor of Casebeer congregation, de- 
livered an inspiring and helpful post-dedi- 
catory sermon. Special music was a fea- 
ture at both services. 


Medford, Ore. The Pacific Synod is re- 
joicing over the fact that the Lutheran 
Church at Medford, which had been sold 
by the sheriff last year, has been redeemed 
and again comes into possession of the 
congregation. This was made possible by 
a new loan of $3,500 from the Board of 
American Missions. The congregation had 
gathered $1,000. The mission has been 
without a pastor for more than a year, 
during which time occasional services were 
held by the Rev. A. W. Nelson and others. 
The Rev. P. W. Erikson of Salem, Ore., 
has proven the good friend on the finan- 
cial side and was sent by the president of 
the synod to aid the congregation in the 
final re-adjustment. 

The turning point in the Board’s inter- 
est was the report of a religious census 
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of the city made by the Rev. Frank S. 
Delo of Eugene, Ore., who found seventy 
unchurched Lutheran families. A pastor 
will now be called and the congregation 
started on a new period in its history. 
—Pacific Lutheran. 


North Plainfield, N. J. Motion pictures 
of New York City Inner Mission work, 
shown and described by the Rev. Carl 
Futchs, institutional pastor of the Inner 
Mission Society, gave to the well-attended 
Spring Rally of the Central District Lu- 
ther League a human interest of extra- 
ordinary value. The rally was held on the 
evening of May 17 in St. Peter’s Church, 
the Rev. J. Edward Gonzalez pastor. Mr. 
Nicholas Friday of Emanuel congregation, 
New Brunswick, is president of the dis- 
trict league. 


Scranton, Pa. The tenth anniversary of 
the ordination of the Rev. E. J. Mattson 
was observed May 23-28 in connection 
with the Golden Anniversary of Christ 
Church. The pastor preached the sermon 
May 23. Speakers at the special services 
throughout the week following were the 
Rev. Arthur H. Getz of Spring City, Pa.; 
the Rev. J. A. Bender of West Scranton; 
Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania; the Rev. Paul 
M. L. Rowoldt of Gloucester, N. J.; and 
the Rev. James D. C. Witke of Harrisburg. 

This congregation has had nine pastors 
and was organized May 22, 1887: Dr. L. 
Lindenstruth, the Rev. F. Holter, the Rev. 
Henry F. F. Lisse, the Rev. James D. C. 
Witke, the Rev. William Euchler, the Rev. 
Paul Rowoldt, the Rev. Emmanuel Storz, 
the Rev. Edward Stuckert, and the present 
pastor since November 1932. 

October 1, 1911, the congregation be- 
came self-supporting after twenty-four 
years of assistance from the Home Mis- 
sion Board. During the present pastorate 
the first Women’s Missionary Society was 
organized in 1933 and the Young Women’s 
Missionary Society in 1936; English serv- 
ices have been introduced, and a number 
of helpful auxiliary organizations have 
been organized. The organization of the 
Sunday school has been changed to con- 
form with the standards of the Parish and 
Church School Board, and many improve- 
ments have been made and debts paid. 
Within the past month the church build- 
ing has been renovated. 

Mr. Mattson is a graduate of the Phila- 
delphia Seminary in 1927 and served as 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Ambler, Pa., 
prior to taking up his present work. 


Upper Darby, Philadelphia, Pa. Christ 
Church, the Rev. Paul S. Wagner pastor, 
which dedicated only eight years ago a 
complete new edifice providing a sanc- 
tuary for worship, a modern school build- 
ing for religious education, and a fellow- 
ship hall for social life, and. which at the 
time was considered permanently suf- 
ficient in capacity for all needs, already 
is proving inadequate Record attendances 
at the church services, accessions to mem- 
bership and communions during the past 
year, will require either the holding of 
two morning services on the Festival Days 
next season or the installation of amplifiers 
in adjacent assembly rooms to care for 
the congregation’s overflow. Also, a com- 
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HEARING AIDS 


Small featherweight wearable in- 
struments and super-powerful table 
models with either air or bone con- 
duction. 

Write Dept C-1 for full details. 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 
1770 BERTEAU AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HOLY TRINITY 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


1080 MAIN STREET 
Near Heart of City 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
The Rev. Henry J. Pflum, D.D., Pastor 
SOLIDI A Ye DCROOL, cesssescs<devsssesassvosoeeres 9.30 A. M. 
Morning Worship occ 10.45 A. M. 


If you visit the Niagara Frontier you 
are assured a hearty welcome with us. 


Do YOU Need Money? 


Steady Profits 


Christian men and women of mission- 
ary zeal wanted for full or part-time 
distribution of America’s greatest line 
of religious specialties. 


Gospel Service 


Sell our “Bit O’ Sunshine’’ Wall Plaques, 
Bible Lover’s Stationery, Scripture-Text Greet- 
ing Cards, Pictorial Book Ends, a fine line of 
Bibles, Egermeier’s Bible Story Book, and the 

“Sunshine Line’’ of Bible-text Greetings for 
every use and season. 

Every day is a happy day in this service 
as you do good and earn profits. 

Write for enlistment blank and free illus- 
trated catalog revealing full line and present- 
ing particulars. 


GOSPEL TRUMPET | Se 
| Se GA-56, Anderson, Indiana 


<i GOWNS 
Pulpit 

Bible 
Fine materials, 
beautiful work, pleasingly low 
prices. State your needs. Cata- 
log and samples on request. De- | 
Moulin Bros. & Co., 1127 S. 4th 
St., Greenville, Illinois. 


Hangings and Emblems, 
Markers, etc. 


, vet PALS ELECTRIC 
~ ST.PAULS 
} BULLETINS 
| METHODIST CHURCH OF 
.. S.StEDueW Me Kenney O.DPASTOR DISTINCTION 


Equally Legible 
Day or Night 


Modern 
Features 
Sturdy 
Permanent 
Built to Order 
in Many Styles 


Send for Catalog 
RAWSON & EVANS CO. 
710-712 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 


SUNDAY WORSHIP (ES 
10-45 # AND 8-00 


THE FATHER RE 
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M.P. MOLLER 


Presents a Newly Designed 
PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal instrument for small churches, 
homes, etc. No special preparation re- 
quired. Priced low. Liberal terms. 


We build organs of every size, specially 
designed for a particular use. 


Méller organs are endorsed as the 
highest grade by leading organists 
everywhere. 


Catalogs, specifications and full particu- 
lars on request. 


M. P. MOLLER, INC. 


Hagerstown : : Maryland 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 
Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles as 
Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
Electric Altar erate prices. — 
Candelabra Give us a trial and be 
convinced. Our motto, 
“We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 


RGEISSLER.INC, 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 t» ST. NEW YORK 


Church Furnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS : SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS y 


EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


‘WM. LEHMEERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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mittee is studying seriously the problem 
of providing additional space for the Sun- 
day school whose attendance has exceeded 
the accommodations. 

At the beginning of the year Pastor and 
Mrs. Wagner were presented with a large 
cash gift in appreciation of the former’s 
sixteen years’ ministry in Christ Church 
and of Mrs. Wagner’s services as musical 
director of the congregation for approx- 
imately the same length of time. Recently 
the former was also given a generous in- 
crease in salary. 

Plans are being formulated to celebrate 
fittingly the seventeenth anniversary of 
the congregation’s establishment on June 
20, when Dr. S. D. Daugherty, who or- 
ganized the church with seventeen char- 
ter members, will be the guest of honor 
and special preacher for the occasion. 


Wilmington, Del. The Council of Holy 
Trinity Church has granted its pastor, the 
Rev. James F. Kelly, a month’s leave of 
absence in addition to the regular vaca- 
tion of one month. Mr. Kelly and family 
expect to take a trip to California, visiting 
the National Parks en route, and Mexico 
City. They expect to return to Wilming- 
ton about Labor Day. 


LUTHERAN YOUTH CON- 
FERENCE 


Tue University of Minnesota chapter of 
the Lutheran Student Association of 
America is arranging for a Fellowship 
Dinner during the Lutheran Youth Con- 
ference in Minneapolis, June 23-27. 

The dinner will be held at the Minne- 
sota Union on the university campus, June 
25 from 5.30 to 7.30 P. M. 

The Rev. Fredrik A. Schiotz, who will 
assume his official duties as American Lu- 
theran Conference Student Service Secre- 
tary in June 1938 will be the main speaker. 

Among those to be introduced at the 
dinner are the officers of the American 
Lutheran Conference, members of the Stu- 
dent Service Commission of the A. L. C., 
advisers of the Lutheran Student Asso- 
ciation of America, and student officers 
present. 

College, university, state teachers col- 
lege, and business college students, stu- 
dent nurses, and others interested are in- 
vited. 

Reservations for the dinner (fifty cents) 
may be made during the Youth Confer- 
ence or before that time by writing Ray- 
mond K. Minge, 706 Essex Street, S. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“MY CHURCH” 


THE FIFTY-FOURTH annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
West Pennsylvania Synod convened in St. 
Paul’s Church, York, Pa., the Rev. Alfred 
O. Frank pastor, May 11-13. 

The theme of the convention was “My 
Church.” The thought was enlarged upon 
by Mrs. Martha H. Goedeke, who led the 
devotions on “My Church”—through 
Vision; through Growth; through Chal- 
lenge; through Consecration. 
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On Tuesday evening the president, Miss 
Grace M. Drayer, presided. The address of 
the evening, “My Church,” was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Zenan M. Corbe. 

The administration of the Holy Com- 
munion Wednesday morning inspired the 
convention with deeper reverence and de- 
votion. At the business session which fol- 
lowed the treasurer, Katherine Mundorf, 
reported substantial increases over last 
year in financial receipts. 

The Panel Forum, “Looking Through 
the Eyes of the Departments,” was ef- 
fectively conducted by Miss Amelia D. 
Kemp with the assistance of the depart- 
mental secretaries. ‘The secretaries re- 
ported progress in the various departments 
of the work. 

The convention dinner was served at the 
Y. M. C. A. auditorium with Miss Kathe- 
rine Mundorf as toastmistress. A humor- 
ous sketch, “Seeing Things at Headquar- 
ters,” was directed by Mrs. W. F. More- 
head. 

A symposium, “The Women’s Mission- 
ary Society Co-operates with the Church,” 
was conducted by Mrs. Morehead with the 
aid of representatives of the boards of the 
church. They conveyed to the convention 
a glimpse of the functions of the boards 
of the United Lutheran Church of America. 

Miss Nona M. Diehl and Mrs. P. N. 
Wentz were made life members by the 
synodical society for their untiring efforts 
in their work. The convention voted to 
present Miss Frances Segner with an auto- 
mobile for use in her work in India. 

$297.40 was restored to the treasurer of 
the U. L. C. A. (This amount had been 
paid to Miss Annie Sanford during the 
time the synod’s money was impounded in 
the bank.) $1,000 has been sent to the 
treasurer of the U. L. C. A. during the 
year for the restoration of the budget. $250 
over and above our pledge to Watauga 
has been paid. 

The Meditation and Prayer Services 
were led by Mrs. Lucien Peeling. Inspir- 
ing addresses were delivered by Miss Nona 
Diehl, Dr. Mary E. Markley, Mrs. Isaac 
Cannaday of India, and Miss Frances 
Dysinger of Washington, D. C. 

The music, under the direction of Prof. 
Urban Hershey, was much appreciated by 
the convention. 

Mrs. Greorce D. Lairp. 


MISS FAITH LIPPARD TELLS 
OF JAPAN 


Ir seems but a short time since Miss 
Faith Lippard took so inspiring a part in 
the program of the Racine Young Women’s 
Congress. On April 30, 1937, Miss Lippard 
came to Pittsburgh to address the thirty- 
fourth semi-annual convention of the Cen- 
tral Conference Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, Pittsburgh Synod. She spoke in in- 
timate fashion on the life of the Japanese 
people, emphasizing that among the ma- 
jority of the people there is a desire for 
peace, parents not desiring their sons to 
enter military schools. She explained how 
the workers from the forty-five organized 
churches travel through the surrounding 
country, gathering the people on street 
corners if no building is available, holding 
children’s programs. Miss Lippard called 
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attention to the high percentage of literacy; 
ninety-eight per cent of the Japanese peo- 
ple read and write; newspapers play a 
large part in evangelistic work. 

Mount Zion Church, Dr. J. B. Knisely 
pastor, entertained this convention. Mrs. 
Knisely had charge of devotions. Mrs. 
C. W. Baker, president; conducted busi- 
ness sessions. Particularly fine reports 
were made of Box Work and India Lace; 
one church sent boxes to the value of 
$300; India Lace sales were $107.06 since 
the fall convention. 

The statistical reports showed a good 
increase in senior society memberships. 
The Thank Offering secretary brought the 
best report since the depression began. 
Good reports were also made by the Lit- 
erature and Light Brigade secretaries. 

In the evening the convention held a 
memorial service for Dr. Anna Gessler, 
Mrs. W. A. Logan in charge. Life and In 
Memoriam memberships for the day 
totaled forty-three, with three transferrals. 
The offering amounted to $64.65. 

The special offering for rural work in 
Japan totaled $272.20. This was received 
in a miniature church and pagoda made 
by Pastor C. W. Baker of Duquesne. 

Other causes and conventions presented 
included the Spring Garden Neighborhood 
work by Miss Thelma Greenart; the Pitts- 
burgh Synod Summer Assembly and the 
triennial convention, presented by Syn- 
odical President Elizabeth Knepschield in 
her greetings; the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Thank Offering by Mrs. R. H. Hay; 
the Missionary Advance program by Mrs. 
M. E. Studer. 

Closing devotions were in charge of Mrs. 
A. W. Stremel in the afternoon, and Dr. 
Knisely in the evening. 

Among other features the Young Women’s 
Missionary Society of the entertaining 
church presented the pageant, “Thankful 
Women.” 

The program was prepared by Mrs. 
A. W. Steinfurth, Mrs. E. C. Anton, Mrs. 
C. B. Daniels, and Mrs. Ruth Beck. 

The officers are: Mrs. C. W. Baker, Jr., 
president; Mrs. Elsie Wilt, vice-president; 
Mrs. Howard Hannegan, secretary; Mrs. 
C. W. Miller, statistical secretary; Mrs. 
R. H. Hay, treasurer. Mrs. L. W. Rupp. 


LABORERS WITH GOD 


THE SEVENTEENTH annual meeting of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the North- 
ern Conference of the Illinois Synod met 
in the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Polo, 
May 12, the Rev. Carl D. Kammeyer 
pastor. 

“We Are Labourers Together with God” 
was the theme. The meeting was well at- 
tended, over two hundred being present. 
The reports from the department secre- 
taries were very gratifying for the year’s 
work. There are three churches in the 
conference without a Women’s Missionary 
Society. 

There was a feeling of sadness through- 
out the meeting caused by news of the 
death of Mrs. J. S. Maloney of Rockford. 
She will be greatly missed in the mission- 
ary work of the conference. 

The conference made Northern Illinois 
Conference a Life Member and gave 
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2500-2600 W. North Avenue 


twenty-five dollars for the Boys’ School 
in Africa. Mrs. Harvey Currens, a re- 
turned missionary from Africa, gave the 
address of the afternoon. Mrs. Harry 
Longman of Mt. Morris was re-elected 
president. 


OUR NEIGHBORS 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Chicago Conference of the Illinois Synod 
held its thirty-fourth semi-annual conven- 
tion May 11 in Christ Church, Chicago, 
George Lottich, D.D., pastor. Mrs. Howard 
Bechtoldt presided. The theme of the con- 
ference was, “And God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth.” Acts 17: 26. 

The opening devotions were led by Mrs. 
Lottich. The business of the day went 
through with despatch. Reports of the sec- 
retaries were brief and clear,—interesting 
summaries without crowding either time 
or patience. Two new societies were ad- 
mitted to the conference. 

The speaker for the afternoon was Mrs. 
James Miller, missionary in Liberia, Africa, 
since 1924. She gave a colorful and inter- 
esting account of her work in Zorzor. A 
memorial service for twenty-four mem- 
bers of the conference who died during 
the year was conducted by Mrs. Frances 
Wade. Mrs. Edwin Moll presided during 
the dinner hour, at which time several 
short inspirational talks were made. An 
interesting feature was a sketch, “America 
for Americans,” given by the children of 
the Light Brigade of Christ Church. 

The evening session brought a splendid 
climax with the very fine address by Prof. 
Charles Hill, the first negro graduate from 
Hamma Divinity School. His subject was 
“The Fundamental Rights of Man’—his 
right to be, to think, and to participate. 
A gripping message, challenging the white 
man as professing Christian to a better 
understanding of his dark-skinned brother. 
The famous Deep River Male Quartet 
favored the gathering with several groups 
of spirituals during the evening. Dr. Elmer 
F. Krauss of the Chicago Lutheran Sem- 
inary pronounced the benediction. 


“THE TRUMPET CALL” 


THE FORTY-SEVENTH annual meeting of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
West Branch Conference of the Susque- 
hanna Synod of Central Pennsylvania, 
convened in the First Lutheran Church, 
Watsontown, the Rev. Eugene Keller pas- 
tor, May 6. 

Devotions and meditations bearing on 
the theme, “The Trumpet Call,” were ably 
given by Mrs. W. A. Moser of Liberty, 


The Baltimore Motherhouse 


Trains Young Women for the Deaconess Calling and Offers Courses 
for General Christian Workers 
Send for Literature and Particulars 
THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
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Baltimore, Maryland 


A UNIQUE RESORT IN THE PCCONOS 
Here the whole family may spend a profitable 
vacation with Christian environment that will 
bring much enjoyment for little money. 

Bathing, entertainment. Good food. 
PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 
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OPENS ITS SEVENTH SEASON JULY 3 
Trained Counsellors—Planned Programs 


Send for descriptive Literature 
PARADISE FALLS LUTHERAN ASS’N 
Paradise Falls, Cresco, P. O.. Pa 


$50.00 For a Story 


The Lutheran family maga- 
zine, THE FRIEND, offers a prize 
of $50.00 for the best story of 


about three thousand words, 
submitted on or before August 
We TARY 

For further information write 
to THE Frienp, 454 Sexton Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED: ORGANIST ALSO JANITOR 


Applications are being received by the under- 
signed for the positions of Organist and Jani- 
tor, individually or jointly, of St. John’s 
Towamensing Lutheran and Reformed Church, 
situate about one-half mile north of Palmerton, 
Carbon County, Pa. Address: E. A. Boyer, 
Secretary, Bowmanstown, Pa. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 
SELINSGROVE, PA. 


An accredited co-educational Lutheran 
college offering the following standard 
courses: 

Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Business Administration 
Commercial Education 
Public School Music Course 
Four Years’ Soloist Course in Music 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Dental 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Theological 
AB., B.S., and Mus.B. degrees. 

G. MORRIS SMITH, A.M., D.D., Pres. 
GEORGE F. DUNKELBERGER, 
Ph.D., Dean 
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WHAT OF THE JEW? 


Is the Jew to know nothing but 
hate? An unchristian attitude to the 
Jew is a denial of Christ. Love, the 
love of Christ, constrains us to min- 
ister to the Jewish people in His 
Name. 


SALEM HEBREW LUTHERAN MISSION 
1503 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


LANKENAU 


Founded 1890 for GIRLS 
RESIDENT AND DAY PUPILS 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Fully accredited High School and Elementary 
Grades. Noted for thorough teaching and Chris- 
tian Training. Personal interest in every pupil. 
REV. E. F. BACHMANN, D.D., Principal 
Call or send for catalog. 
LANKENAU SCHOOL 
2200-2400 Girard Avenue., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama and Florida. 


Fully accredited, of- 
fering A.B. and B.S. 
degrees with majorsin 
eight fields of concen- & 
tration. : 

Special training in 
Liberal Arts, Music, 
Business. 

Preparation for | 
Medicine, Law, The- 
ology, Engineering. 

Well-rounded and { 
adequate program of 
student activities. 
Personal attention to the individual student. 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Pied- 

mont section of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses. 


For Catalog write 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


WICKS 
DESIGN 
In beautiful new case designs, Wicks offers 
a GENUINE organ of unmistakable refine- 


ment and quality, at a price which every 
church can afford. Write for details. 


HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 
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Mrs. George Moyer of Muncy, Mrs. Elmer 
Dewald of Millville, and Mrs. Oliver 
Decker of Williamsport. Mrs. Harry Miller, 
the president of the synodical society, de- 
livered a most inspiring and helpful ad- 
dress on the same subject. 

The reports of the secretaries were given 
in the form of a pageant entitled, “The 
Flower Garden.” Mrs. McWilliams of 
Watsontown had charge of this part of the 


program. 
The following officers were re-elected: 
President, Mrs. A. F. Klepfer, Mont- 


gomery; vice-president, Mrs. O. E. Sun- 
day, Montoursville; recording secretary, 
Mrs. W. R. Fitzgerald, Jersey Shore; sta- 
tistical secretary, Mrs. D. W. Botts, Mil- 
ton; treasurer, Mrs. S. W. Diffenbacher, 
Williamsport. Mrs. Harry Miller con- 
ducted the installation service. 

The Light Brigade of the host church 
presented a beautiful pageant at the close 
of the afternoon session. 

The Rev. Patrick Magalee of British 
Guiana delivered a splendid address at the 
evening session. 

Mrs. H. S. STuEMPFLE. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S RALLY 


The Young Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Southern Conference of the United 
Synod of North Carolina held a rally Sun- 
day afternoon, May 16, at St. Mark’s 
Church, Charlotte, N. C. The devotions 
were led by Mrs. C. E. Gwin, who took as 
her theme, “The Narrow Way.” Words of 
welcome were extended by Miss Agnes 
Phifer. Mrs. Craig Beam responded. Greet- 
ings were brought from the state Women’s 
Missionary Society by the president, Mrs. 
G. W. McClanahan. 

The outstanding feature of the program 
was the inspirational and challenging ad- 
dress by Mrs. E. G. Wood of Guntur, India. 


OUR CHURCH 
(Continued from page 19) 


A Summary 


“By 1689, therefore, the political results 
of the Reformation were. practically com- 
plete. The battle between Roman and 
Protestant for the control of Europe was 
almost over. The Counter-reformation had 
spent its force and the Roman Church had 
been compelled to accept for the time being 
a situation to which it had never given 
its consent. The religious map of Europe 
has assumed the aspect with which we are 
familiar. Between the Catholic nations and 
the Protestant nations the religious an- 
tagonism continued to exist, but within 
the Protestant nations the principle of tol- 
eration was being used to relieve the an- 
tagonism between the Protestant parties. 
The application of this principle opened 
the way for new and important movements 
within the Protestant churches.” (Page 
307.) 

* * 

To Leavers: Topic date, June 20. This 
is a historical subject and its purpose is 
information. If possible secure a good 
church history and have someone report 
more in detail on the various phases of 


* * 
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the topic. For instance—Conflicts Between 
Protestant Groups—The Inquisitions—The 
Influence of the Jesuits, etc. Dr. Jacobs” 
book will be invaluable for your purpose. 
Consult your pastor. Next topic, People 
Who Live Next Door. 


OBITUARY 


Bielinski. Pastor Reinhold Bielinski died early 
in the morning, May 25, in Zubrug Memorial 
Hospital, after a short but painful illness. It is. 
barely three weeks since he returned to River-~ 
side, N. J., from his home in Hollywood, Fla., 
hoping to find here alleviation of his sufferings. 

Pastor Bielinski belonged to that group of 
German pastors who came to America about 
fifty years ago in order to devote themselves 
with all their powers to the service of the Ger- 
man churches. 

Born in Berlin and for a time reared there, 
his life’s journey led him from the Rawhe Haus, 
Hamburg, to Philadelphia, Pa., where he be- 
came a hospitant at the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary. In 1892 he assumed the pastorate of 
Zion Church at Riverside, N. J. He was or~ 
dained by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
After about three and a half years he was called 
to become the assistant pastor at St. John’s 
Church, Reading, Pa. of which Dr. J. J. 
Kuendig was the pastor. 

After some years he was called to St. John’s 
Church, Sixteenth and Ogden Streets, Phila-~ 
delphia, and for a number of years was co~ 
pastor with the well-known Dr. Spaeth. Dr. 
Spaeth conducted the morning service and ad~ 
ministered a large portion of the pastoral acts, 
while Pastor Bielinski was wholly responsible 
for the other services and for all the onerous 
parish work. 

Worn and weary in body, due to illness, he 
resigned from St. John’s about the end of the 
war and took up residence at Delanco, N. J., 
ale the Wagner family, of whom he was very 
ond. 

Pastor Bielinski was wholly devoted to the 
church. He rendered outstanding service as 
president of the German Conference of the 
Ministerium, and as editor of the Missionsbote, 
the official German publication of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. After faithful service, he 
was compelled to relinquish this cherished 
work also, placing it in the capable hands of 
the late Pastor Julius Hoeppner of Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Pastor Bielinski made his home in Florida 
because of the salutary climate; and though 
separated by great distance he still continued 
in close contact with his German brethren. 

Through his death not only does German 
Nationalism lose an able and devoted cham~ 
pion, but his church also, and in particular the 
congregations lose a faithful shepherd and 
minister of souls. 

Funeral services were held Friday afternoon, 
May 28, in the Lutheran Church at Riverside. 
Burial took place in the Lutheran Cemetery at 
Hainesport, N. J., in the plot of his lifelong 
friends, the Wagner family. 

This homeless man, uninarried and solitary, 
however did not die alone; for the widowed 
Mrs. Wagner and her sons cared for and nursed 
him to the last, a symbol of Christian love and 
of German fidelity. 

May his memory rest in peace. A ee 


Bressler. On February 20, 1937, the Rev. J. 
Walter Bressler, having served over twenty- 
eight years in the ministry, of which years 
twenty-one were in home mission work, sud- 
denly died of a heart attack while at his desk 
in his study of Redeemer Lutheran Mission, 
Parma, Ohio. 

Services were held February 24 in Emmaus 
Lutheran Church, Cleveland, Ohio, Dr. H. B. 
Ernsberger, president of the Cleveland Minis- 
terial Association, being in charge. Dr. Joseph 
Sittler, president of the Synod of Ohio, preached 
the sermon, and the Rev. Edward Marshall and_ 
the Rev. Nelson Miller assisted in the service. 
The Cleveland Ministerial Association were 
honorary pallbearers. 

A second service was held at 3.00 P. M., 
Wednesday, in Trinity Lutheran Church, Niles, 
Ohio, the field of Mr. Bressler’s longest labors, 
and the church which was built during his pas-~ 
torate under his direction. The Rev. Ralph 
Bergstresser was in charge of the services there, 
and Dr. Ernsberger preached a short sermon. 

; Burial took place in the Niles Union Ceme- 
ery. 

Pastor Bressler was born to Oliver Lawson 
Bressler and Lydia Keller Bressler, July 20, 
1876, on a farm in York County, Pa. He at- 
tended the country school of the community, 
Glenville Academy, and Glen Rock High School. 
In October 1894 he enrolled at Palms National 
Business College, Philadelphia, Pa., from which 
he was graduated, and entered the field of 
business. 

From early childhood he was actively inter- 
ested in the church. He was confirmed in the 
church of his community, Steltz’s Lutheran 
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Church, and wherever he went he was faithful 
in attendance and in the work of the church. 

Soon after 1900, his business affairs took him 
to Xenia, Ohio, and while there he was per- 
suaded by the local Lutheran pastor and by 
Dr. V. G. A. Tressler of Hamma Divinity School 
to enter the gospel ministry. He continued his 
studies at Wittenberg College and Hamma 
Divinity School, from which he was graduated, 
receiving his degree of Bachelor of Divinity in 


gs 1908. 

aving received a call to the parish of Con- 
tinental, Ohio, he was ordained October 25, 
1908, by the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Miami, at the First English Lutheran Church 
of Lancaster, Ohio, by the Rev. Harvey S. 
Lawrence. 

Later he served at Tiro, Ohio, then at Pleas- 
ant City, Ohio. After a pastorate of about three 
years at Pleasant City he felt called to serve 
in the home mission field, and in June 1916 he 
accepted a call to Our Savior’s Mission at River- 

ale, Ill. His varied experience in life; his 
sincere devotion to the cause of the church; his 
deep spirituality; and his earnest desire to be 
constantly engaged in the work he so clearly 
saw needed to be done, fitted him well for this 
special work, and he served most successfully 

e mission at Riverdale, and missions at 
"eee Pa., Oak Harbor, Niles, and Parma, 

io. 

With his leadership an adequate church build- 
ing of the bungalow type was built at Oak 
Harbor; a beautiful, large Gothic structure was 
erected in Niles; and a building was planned 
for Parma, to be erected in the near future. 

_November 10, 1908, Mr. Bressler was mar- 
ried to Lily May Davis of Xenia, Ohio, and to 
them was born a daughter, Mildred Lois, and 
a son, Paul L. These three members of his 
family survive him. 

He was a consistent preacher, a devoted pas- 
tor, and a friend to all; and his unusual service 
for the Kingdom will not have gone unnoticed 
by the Father. Pace 5B; 


Fleck. E. Lee Fleck, son of Conrad and Mary 
Fleck, was born September 8, 1856, in Sinking 
Valley, Pa. Of staunch Lutheran parentage, 
the young man turned toward the gospel min- 
istry as his calling, and entered Carthage Col- 
lege, Carthage, Ill. He was graduated from this 
school in 1884 and then entered Hamma Divin- 
ity School, Springfield, Ohio. In 1887 he finished 
his seminary work and was ordained to the 
ministry. He began his work in Springfield, 
Ohio, being the organizer of the Third Lu- 
theran Church of that city, now a flourishing 
congregation, and also serving the Rockway 
congregation of that city. 

On March 7, 1888, he was united in marriage 
with Harriet Olive Hosford of Hamilton, IIl., 
and she became the partner of his life’s work 
and his helper in all things. In 1890 Mr. Fleck 
moved to Nebraska and served the Sidney con- 
gregation for three years. This was the work 
of the pioneer in those days, and the founda- 
tions laid by these men of God in the early 
days now carry the superstructure of the church 
of today. In 1893 he returned to Ohio and be- 
gan work in Dayton, organizing the Second 
Lutheran Church. At the turn of the century 
he moved to Sterling, Ill., and served in that 
city for nine years. 

In 1909 he retired from active service on 
account of ill health and moved to Lincoln, and 
this city has been his home since that time. 
Even in retirement he was active in service. 
As supply pastor he ministered to many in 
Waverly, Rising City, Surprise and other towns 
in this section of the state. 

_On the morning of May 18 he passed to the 
life beyond, at the age of eighty years, eight 
months and ten days. 

“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.” 
His companion of the years, together with five 
children, mourns the passing of the husband and 
father. The children are Vera M., at home; 
Harlow C. of New York City; Mrs. P. H. Smith 
of Aurora, Ill.; Donald W. at home, and Elmer 
E. of Washington, D. C. Four sisters also sur- 
vive: Mrs. Bliss Knott, Mrs. Irene Tate and 
Mrs. Sally Emery of Altoona, Pa., and Mrs. 
Mattie Otto of Logansport, Ind. Three grand- 
children, Philip, Richard and Paula Ann Smith 
of Aurora, Ill., share the sorrow of their 
parents. 

A brief service was held May 19 at 2.00 P. M. 
in Lincoln with the Rev. R. E. Rangeler of- 
ficiating. Mr. Frank Easterday of Lincoln, a 
Carthage College schoolmate of Mr. Fleck, sang 
the hymns at this service for his friend of 
many vears. A service was held later at Ham- 
ilton. Ill., where the body was laid to rest in 
the family burial plot. Dr. R. G. Schulz, pres- 
ident of Carthage College, conducted the serv- 
ice at Hamilton. 

“For we know that if our earthly house of 
this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” 


“Servant of God, well done! 
Thy glorious warfare’s past, 
The battle’s fought, the race is won, 
And thou art crowned at last.” 


Porch. F. M. Porch, D.D., who retired from 
the active ministry in 1929, died at the home 
of his daughter. Mrs. Glen V. Caldwell, in 
Topeka, Kan., May 4. After the funeral serv- 
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ice in the pastorless First Church of Topeka, 
conducted by the president of the Kansas 
Synod, the Rev. Charles A. Puls, assisted by 
William E. Wheeler, D.D., of Atchison, the body 
was taken to Springfield, Ohio, for interment 
on May 8. A service was held in the Fourth 
Church of Springfield conducted by the pastor, 
E. G. Howard, D.D., assisted by the Rev. Coy 
L. Stager of Ada, Ohio, formerly pastor at 
Topeka. 

Francis Marion Porch was born on a farm in 
Knox County, Ohio, December 16, 1851. He was 
the youngest of nine sons. His boyhood was 
spent uneventfully in the county schools and 
the high school of Frederickstown nearby. 

In 1870 he entered Wittenberg College, grad- 
uating four years later to enter upon five years 
of experience in high school teaching. During 
this period the desire to be a minister of the 
Gospel deepened, and he entered the theological 
seminary at Wittenberg, receiving ordination by 
the Ohio Synod in 1881. For fifty-one years he 
was continuously in the Lutheran ministry, re- 
tiring in 1929. Many recognitions were ac- 
corded his long and diligent service in the 
church. For many years he was a member of 
the Board of Trustees of his Alma Mater, which 
honored him with the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. Possessed of exceptional platform 
gifts, Dr. Porch was much in demand for sec- 
ular addresses which widened his circle of ac- 
quaintances and gave larger reach to his in- 
fluence. 

Dr. Porch served pastorates in Tarlton and 
Van Wert, Ohio; Abilene and Topeka, Kan.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Columbia City, Ind.; Colum- 
bus, Ohio; and Nokomis, Ill. During his pas- 
torate in Topeka in the 90’s, he was elected 
president of the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion, to which position he was re-elected for 
several terms. He was many times elected by 
the synods to which he belonged as delegate 
to the General Synod of the Lutheran Church, 
and served most acceptably on important com- 
mittees. One of the last and most significant 
of these appointments gave him a part in the 
merger of the three bodies to constitute the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 

In all his pastorates Dr. Porch was distin- 
guished as an excellent preacher, a_ diligent 
student, a loyal conservator of the best tra- 
ditions of his faith, a faithful pastor, and a 
confidence-inspiring friend. After his retire- 
ment in 1929 he continued to devote himself 
to a constant study of contemporary move- 
ments in the church and the world at large. 
It was during this period that he set himself 
to the task of composing a journal of memoirs 
in which he recovered a wealth of reminiscence 


relating to his childhood and youth. These 
memoirs were completed only a short time be- 
fore his death, and form an invaluable record 
of movements, events, customs, and folk-ways 
belonging to the mid-western American three 
score and ten years ago; first-hand data now 
almost irrecoverable through usual historical 
sources. 


In his family relationships, Dr. Porch was 
singularly happy. On August 17, 1876, he was 
united in marriage with Miss Amanda M. 
Hatcher of Springfield, Ohio, who survives him 
after more than sixty years of wedded life. To 
this union three daughters were born, two of 
whom survive: Mrs. Bessie I. Douglas and Mrs. 
Glen V. Caldwell. Mrs. Helen McLallan, the 
second daughter, died in 1929. There are five 
grandchildren: Walter F. McLallan, Mrs. J. W. 
Wilson, Peter F. Caldwell, Mrs. John Beville, 
and Mrs. H. L. Dawson; also five great-grand- 
children. William E. Wheeler. 


MARRIED 


Fisher-Wertz. In the presence of both fam- 
ilies and a few invited friends, Miss Gladys 
Marie Wertz, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
W. Wertz, Lewistown, Pa., became the bride of 
the Rev. Raymond E. Fisher, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John P. Fisher of Lewistown, on May 12, 
in St. John’s Lutheran Church. The Rev. James 
H. Goss officiated. 

Mrs. Fisher is a graduate of Lewistown High 
School, class of 1932, and received her degree 
of Bachelor of Science at Shippensburg State 
Teachers’ College in 1936. During the term of 
1936-37 she taught in the Lake Park public 
schools. 

Mr. Fisher finished his high school education 
in Tyrone with the class of 1928. In 1933 he 
received his A.B. degree from Gettysburg Col- 
lege. He was graduated from the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Gettysburg in 1936 
and was ordained by the Susquehanna Synod. 
February 1 of this year he was called and ac- 
cepted the pastorate of the Lutheran Church 
in Marysville and Christ Church, Duncannon. 


SYNOD 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nova 
Scotia will hold its thirty-fifth annual conven- 
tion June 18-20, in Zion Church, Lunenburg, 
Nova Scotia, the Rev. George Innes pastor. 
The convention will open June 18, at 10.30 
A. M. with The Service and Holy Communion. 

¥. Monk, Sec. 
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The Lutheran Leadership Course 


The Official Leadership Education Course of the United Lutheran 
Church in America 


This new series of Leadership Training texts is now completed. 
For full information send for our special PROSPECTUS. 


The First or More Elementary Series 


By O. FRED NOLDE and PAUL J. HOH 
Price, STUDENT’S TEXTBOOK, 25 cents; LEADER’S GUIDE, 10 cents. 


MY LIFE 


MY PUPILS 
A Study of the Church Worker and A Study of the Church Worker and 
His Personal Life His Group 
TREATING TREATING 


The Pattern of My Life 

The Power of My Influence 
The Course of My Development 
The Materials for My Growth 
The Progress of My Life 


The Leader and the Pupil 
The Pupil in Worship 
The Pupil in Study 

The Pupil in Fellowship 
The Pupil in Service 


MY BIBLE MY WORK MY PREPARATION 
A Study of the Church Worker A Study of the Church Worker A Study of the Church Worker 
and His Bible and His Work and His Preparation 
TREATING TREATING TREATING 
The Place of the Bible My Work through Past Ages General Preparation 
The Content of the Bible My Work Today Choosing the Aim 
The Truth of the Bible Finding My Own Work Selecting the Method 
The Study of the Bible Working with Others Preparing the Materials 
The Use of the Bible Looking at the Work Ahead Constructing a Plan 


MY MATERIALS MY GROUP SESSIONS MY PROGRESS 
A Study of the Church Worker A Study of the Church Worker A Study of the Church Worker 
and His Materials and His Group Sessions and His Progress 
TREATING ThE TREATING 
Preparation for the Group 
Materials in sep Work net . Self-Measurement 
Worship Materia e Teacher in the Group M ring iti 
Study Materials Session Maite a ier 
Fellowship and Service Mate- The Pupil in the Group Session ane ee 
rials Procedures in the Group Session (3 Chapters) 
Practical Problems Typical Learning Situations 3 


Training Schools and Summer Assemblies will do well to include these courses in their curriculum. 
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